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Summary of Hews from the Far East, 


JAPAN. 
HAKODADI. 

Our Hakodadi correspondent sends us the following :— 

My last was dated the 13th April, per Dhidlipine, and 
the Voltigeur leaves for Shanghai. Vessels now in port:— 
Toltigeur, Woodville, and G. C. Love, two whalers, and the 
Dutch man-of-war Djambi, which will leave for Nagasaki with 
the Consul-General on board. We are now enjoying fine 
spring weather. There is really no news to report. 

NAGASAKI, 

Our Vorth China Herald Nagasaki correspondent informs us 
that the Japanese have, as yet, done nothing to detect the man 
who assaulted Mr. Sutton about three months ago at that port. 
No doubt is felt that, if they chose, they could at once lay 
their hands on him ; but now they have allowed so long atime 
to elapse, it is feared the {onsul will not succeed in inducing 
them to bring him to punishment. H.M. Osprey had arrived 
in port on the 22nd April, bringing Mr. Gower, who succeeds 
Mr. Myburgh as: Consul at Nagasaki. H.N.M. Djambi also 
sired on oe oe having on board H.N.M. Consul-General 

fapan, and M, Polsbi who wi! l, i 
Tass roek, who will shortly leave again for 
The Japanese Government is widening the bund in front of 


Torner. From Marseilles, July 13.—To Houg Kong: 


the settlement (this does not look like expulsion), the owners 


of front lots each paying $500 to aid them, in return for which 
he gets eleven feet greater depth of frontage. Some few indi- 
viduals have refused to pay, arguing that the Government 
ought to do it itself, without expecting. avy contribution from 
foreigners, as the latter pay quite enough already for ground- 
rent, They are also filling up a swamp situated between the 
foreign settlemeut and the Custom-house, and thus making 
eight new lots of ground, which are to be ready within twelve 
months, 

A fair amount of business has beon done in cotton during 
the past month, at $26 and $27. Most of it was shipped to 
Hong Kong. Freights have risen to $8 per ton: to Hong 
Kong, and $3. 50 to $4 to Shanghai, and there are no un- 
engaged vessels in port. The steamer Lotus is in port 
awaiting sale, and there seems a good chance for her. Our 
correspondent complains of the want of an agent for the local 
post-office, as at present the residents are dependent on the 
agents of ships for the delivery-of their letters and papers. 
But often vessels arrive in port seeking, and the parcels remain 
2 board unopened, as it is no one’s business to look after 

im. 

Vessels in port: The Canton, loading for Liverpool; the 
Glendover and Water Lily, for Hong Kong; the Delaware, for 
Shanghai; the Zrave, for Hakodadi ; and the steamers Monitor 
and Lotus for sale, Men-of-war in port: H.M.S. Perseus, 
H.NM. Medusa and Djambi. 


CHINA. 
PEKING. 

Dates are to the 6th May. The Shanghai papers record the 
barbarous murder of an English soldier, named Line. It appears 
that deceased was formerly Legation gatekeeper, and on the morn- 
ing of the 19th April he was found barbarously murdered in a 
street in the Tartar city. Investigations have been jointly 
undertaken by the English and Chinese authorities, but up to 
the date of our advices little or no light had been cast on the 
affair, 

From the earnestness with which the Chinese officials co- 
operate in the action of the English Minister, it is abundantly 
evident that the event, however sad, possesses no political sig- 
nificance ; and the circumstances attending the discovery of the 
body lead us to the same conclusion. The most probable sup- 
position is that the man had become intoxicated, and, while in 
that state, had endeavoured toobtain entrance into a native house. 
While thus employed, he may have been set on by a band of 
Mingho, or night robbers, who for some time past have in- 
vested the streets of Peking. In endeavouring to escape, it 
would appear that he lost his cap and one of his shoes, and 
that he had run for some distance before his pursuers came up 
with him. He had put ona pair of ordinary Chinese shoes, 
in order, probably, that no trace of his boots might appear on 
the ground outside his quarters, from the window of. which he 
had made his exit. ‘ Thd stocking on the shoeless foot was ex- 
cessively muddy, as though there had been a long run before 
the actual struggle took place. This is the more likely as the 
locality in which he was found (a suburb of the Eastern gate 
of the Palace) was not likely to afford the class of house into 
which he probably would have endeavoured to effect an entrance. 

That the poor fellow fought hard for his lite was evident by 
the pools of blood which covered a courtyard in which it 
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would scem he had taken refuge. His assailants were, at least, 
three in number, as the wounds on his body had been inflicted 
by three different weapons. His head had been laid open by 
a sword, his left hand almost severed, apparently by a cleaver or 
small axe, and he had received several spear wounds in the 
back. A heavy club was also found, with which he may have 
attempted to defend himself, but which, it is more probable, 
had been used by his assailants. On the 21st an inquest was 

_ held by the Chinese authorities, and all the evidence attainable 
colleted, but, up to the present, the affair has not been 
‘ur.ravelled. We must look on it either as a case of unprovoked 
outrage, or of an unusual display of resentment at an injury 
either attempted or actually inflicted, 

The Prussian Minister, Baron de Rehfues, has arrived at 
Peking, and has taken up his quarters at the French Lega- 
tion. ‘ 

TIEN-TSIN. 

The report by telegram of the capture of the Danish vessels 
Dannebrog and Frederick VII. received at Lloyd’s is not con- 
firmed ; but the following captures are announced:—On the 26th 
April, by the Prussian frigate Gazelle:—At Taku, Danish 
schooners Fall, Caroline, and Catherine. The Danish 
veasels Bessie Searight, Therese Auguste, and Dannebrog waited 
in port. 

CHEFOO. 

Alettter from this place, of 9th May, gives an account of the 
races, which went off very pleasantly. We extract the follow- 
ing :— 

% The Tien-tsin ponies, represented by Magenta and 
Starter, were defeated by those purchased in our own neigh- 
bourhood, though the results might have been different, had 
not Magenta bolted in the second race of the first day’s pro- 
gramme, not reappearing till late the same night. 

“Tt will perhaps be gratifying to those who subscribed to- 
wards the Shanghai Cup, as well as those who are anxious to do 
80 for our Autumn Meeting, to know that greater excitement. 
was displayed amongst the spectators at the termination of that 
race than any other on the programme, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Tien-tsin Cup. 

“The Fates favoured us with fine weather, a good canon with 
‘spill’ to follow, and three live visitors from Shanghai. We 
are, some of us, under the impression that these were the fastest 
pony races ever run in China. But as no one took the 
time and everyone took champagne, it may be but a pleasing 
illusion.” 

(By a printer's error in our last issue, the journey into the 
Shan-tung provinco was printed 120,000 miles, instead of 
1,200.] 

SHANGHAI. 

The French Mail of March 17 arrived on May 7, and the 
P. and O, mail of 26th on May 12. 

The following is from the Daily Shipping News :— 

News has been received at the Taotai's yaman to the effect 
that Tanyang was taken by the Imperialists on the 13th of 
May. No particulars as to whether the conflict was or 
was not severe, or as to the mode of attack, have as yet 
reached us, 

A large number of foreigners, and an immense crowd of 
Chinese, which we have heard estimated by persons well 
capable of judging, at nearly two thousand, assembled on the 
18th May outside the South gate to witness the execution of 
the murderer of Mr. Dore. The execution had been fixed for 
ten 4., and with a punctuality which surprised the foreign 
spectators, the judicial procession reached the ground at only 
ten minutes past the appointed hour. A small awning 
had been erected at one end of the execution ground, 
under which the Che-hien and Messrs, Alabaster and 
Johnston took their seats as soon as they arrived on the 
ground, The prisoner walked, with his hands tied behind his 
back, between two rows of spearmen and swordsmen, who 
drove back the crowd of Chinese, and formed a ring round the 
spot, in front of the awning, sclected for the execution. They 
were not, however, equally successful in keeping away the 
foreigners, who pressed closely in. A short formula being read, 
the signal for execution was given, and the neck severed at a 
single blow, amid loud cries from the crowd, ‘The 
whole was over within five minutes after the arrival of 
the procession on the ground. Considerable curiosity was 
manifested to obtain a sight of the head, the eyes and 
month of which worked in the singular manner which has often 
been remarked as usual under these circumstances, Directly 





after the execution, the authorities left the spot, and the 
attendants began to disperse the crowd of natives in a very 
unceremonious manner. A small body of Municipal police 
were present, including those who had been concerned in the 
capture of A-king ; and we may mention for the satisfaction of 
those who may have shared in the apprehension we have heard 
expressed, lest another culprit should be substituted for the 
rear murderer, that there was not the slightest doubt as to his 
identity. 
" TAKING OF CHANG-CHOW BY GORDON. 

We have received the following particulars relative to the 
capture of Chang-chow. It appears that the attack was directed 
against the south wall, in which two breaches were made, that 
at the eastern end being stormed by Ching’s force under the 
leadership of Lew (Ching’s successor), while Gordon, with the 
“Disciplined,” and Ko-sung-ling at the head of the Imperialist 
soldiery, attacked the breach on the west. Wednesday, the 
11th May (4th moon, 6th day), had been appointed for the 
assault. Works had been thrown up within eighty yards of 
the wall, and, accordingly, so soon as the signal was given, vis. 
at two o'clock P.M., a dense mass of Imperialists hurled them- 
selves upon both breaches. There was some severe fighting at 
the eastern point of attack, but the western breach was carried. 
in a rush, and five minutes sufficed to put the Imperialists in 
possession of the south wall. In half an hour the city 
was wholly in their hands, men having poured in from: 
the stockades on the north, east, and west sides. The: 
rebel loss was about 2,000, most of whom were Canton- 
ese. Four Wangs, viz. the Gan Wang, Fu Wang, and two Yu 
Wangs were captured, and beheaded on the night subsequent 
to the attack. The above are the namesof the beheaded 
Wangs, as reported by the Chinese since the capture, but before 
that event it had been understood that there were resident in 
the city the Hoo Wang (Chin), Tso Wang (Hwang), Teih 
Wang, and Tsoo-le Wang. The loss on the part of the Impe- 
rialists was comparatively trifling. During the week previous 
to the assault they had some two or three hundred men killed 
while throwing up the breastworks, but this constituted almost 
the total loss during the last attempt to secure possession of 
the city. 

For somedays aheavy fire had been opened atirregularintervals 
by the Imperialists. This, although harassingin the extreme to 
the garrison, was in all cases briskly returned, and with such 
acouracy as to show plainly that some excellent marksmen had 
ranged themselves on the iusurgent side, Several long haired 
men came out of the city during the week previous to the 
assault. These were, for the most part, Kiang-pih men, who 
reported that the population numbered about 20,000, of whom 
2,000. were Cantonese soldiery under the Hoo Wang (popularly 
known as “Cockeye”). It was arranged that in the event of 
an assault the Kiang-pih men were to wear white turbans, 80 as 
to save them; from the indiscriminate slaughter to which the 
Cantonese had been doomed. ‘The latter showed no desire to 
treat, and as they were, generally speaking, “old rebels,” the 
Imperialist authorities were not sorry to have an opportunity of 
crushing them at a blow. 

After the capture the soldiery were permitted to loot, but 
very little property of value was found. It is worthy of notice 
that Chang-chow was originally taken by the rebels under the 
Chung Wang Li, at 2 pm. on the sixth day of the fourth 
month, while it was on the same day of the same month, and 
even at the same hour, that it was re-taken by the Futai Li, 

The Garrison sports onthe 18th and.19th of May were 
attended with most favourable weather, the ladies of Shanghai 
being present in considerable numbers. The course was in 
capital order, and the games went off satisfactorily. A Chinese 
athlete gave great amusement between one or two of the races, 
by a variety of extraordinary tricks, which must have con- 
vinced lookers-on of the extraordinary strength of his cranium 
and of the singularity of his internal organisation. His great 
feat was in throwing up thin pieces of stone and allowing them 
to fall and smash on his forehead. The races on the first day 
were chiefly foot-running and jumping matches ; there were not 
many races on the second day, but the games comprised 
wrestling, putting the thirty-two pound shot, throwing a cricket 
ball, steeple chase, and a blindfold wheelbarrow race. 

Ata meeting of the shareholders of the Shanghai Club, held 
at the Club House on 14th May, G. B. Dixwell, Esq., in the 
chair, the rules as proposed were read to the mecting. Amend- 
ment proposed by W. Leman, Esq. seconded by P, H. Under< 
wood, Esq. :— 
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“That the committees under the rules be composed of 
nine shareholders, in place of seven.” Having been put to the 
vote, this amendment was carried. The rules, as amended, 
‘was then put to the meeting, and adopted. It having been put 
to the vote who should be elected to form the committee, the 
following gentlemen were duly elected :—Messars. R. C. Antro- 
bas, H. W. Dent, W. Keswick, R. Jarvie, P. H. Underwood, 
G. B. Dixwell, L. Dunlop, J. Thorne, and R. Tyson, 

A second explosion has been effected in the junk at Pootung 
Point, by which a further portion has been removed. 

~The steamer Faust was sold for 7,000 taels, by Messrs, 
Wainwright and Co. 

The following has been published in the Shanghai papers :— 

“We the undersigned passengers by the steamer Kiukiang, 
from New York to Shanghai, wish thus publicly to express our 
high estimation of the seamanlike and gentlemanly qualities of 
her captain, S. W. Taylor, whose conduct in the discharge of 
his duties, so far as it has come under our observation, has met 
with our entire approbation, We also hereby testify to the 
esteem in which we hold the other officers of the ship, without 
exception, and that so far as we are concerned, we have no 
fault to find with any of them, but the contrary, and while we 
take leave of him and them with regret, we cordially wish them 
every success in life. 


_ “BR. Aspe, Euiza J. Brivoman, 
L, Wasa, F, R. Taxsor, 
M. A. Wats, Frank Rei, 


“Shanghai, May 13th, 1864.” 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

‘The return of the import and ‘export trade of Shanghai, for 
the year 1863, which has just been published, exhibits a 
large increase in the former, but a decrease in the latter, prin- 
cipally caused by the serious falling off in the silk trade. The 
result will be most clearly exhibited in the following form :— 








Imports. Exports. 
1963 - £29,709,575 £12,227,153 
1962 22,863,953 : 14,66 
Increase .. £6,845,622 Decrease — £2,440,253. 


Bat while an increase is thus shown of nearly four millions and 
a-half sterling, in the total trade of the port, the amount of 
duties paid fell from 4,172,019 to 2,526,621 tnels, showing a 
decrease of 1,645,398 taels. 

‘The tonnage of shipping shows a large increase, necessarily 
in consequence of the increasing imports. Thus we find the 
total outward tonnage for 1863 amounts to— 


Tons . oe ory or «+ 996,890 
Against tons 3. kets ce 728,879 
Showing an increase of... ws -273,111 





Of these 554,716 were British, against 389,280 ; and 287,000 
American, against 226,000 during the previous year. 





The inward tonnage amounts to— 
Tons on . - 964,509 
Against 50k 724,138 
Tocrease .. . . a «+ 240,171 
Of this 530,921 was British, against 390,000; and 272,488 


American, against 226,000 during 1862. The value of re- 
exports rose from £9,000,000 to £13,000,000, exclusive of 
treasure, which also increased from £2,000,000 to 
£5,000,000, the greater portion having been sent to Japan, 
Silk, we find, fell from 63,300 piculs in 1862 to 
83,436—a decrease of 30,000 piculs, or nearly one half. Tea, 
on the other hand, has largely increased; 69,026,952 Iba, 
Teft Shanghai in 1863, against 59,744,408 in 1862—an increase 
of nearly 10,000,000 lbs. We have only time to give the 
above brief summary of the report in to-day’s issue, but will 
comment on it more fully on a future occasion, 
HANKOW. 

A Hankow correspondent informs us (Daily Shipping News) 
that the Governor-General of the provinces of Hoopih and 
Hoonan crossed over from Wu-chang to Hankow on the Sth 
‘May, in consequence of an order from Peking directing him to 
take the field against the rebels and banditti who are com- 
mitting serious depredations in the latter province. This is 
the first time that His Excellency has crossed the river since he 
returned to Wu-chang after its recapture from the rebels, 
nearly eight years ago. He landed ata jetty which had been 
specially prepared for him, in front of the Rice Exchange, and 
proceeded thence to the Custom House, which is adjoining, 
between two rows of the high officials of Hankow. After 
Femaining there abeut half an hour, he went on to the residence 





of the Commissioner, where he also remained a short time, and 
subsequently inspected the fortifications which are being con- 
structed round the city. ‘The next day he left for the scene of 
the disturbances, where his presence will, no doubt, conduce 
as much to the restoration of order as that of the Keang-soo 
Futai did to the capture of Chang-chow. 





COCHIN.CHINA. 

Messrs. Segassie and Co. not having observed the conditions 
on which they held the Opium Farm, their contract has been 
rescinded and the farm will, in the meantime, be carried on by. 
Mr. Salnave, merchant at Saigon, under the control of a Govern- 
ment officer. The farm will be put up for sale on the 4th 
June, for a term of six months from 1st July. 

On the subject of the proposed modifications of the treaty 
with the King of Annam, the Courier de Saigon makes tho 
following observations :—“If it is desired to introduce modifi- 
cations into the Treaty of 1863, it is only perhups for the advan- 
tage of all parties. Saigon is the onlygport of the Cambodian 
peninsular which is accessible to European vessels ; the rich 
products of Lower Cochin-China and Cambodia will therefore 
be concentrated at this point, and be availed of by European 
enterprise. The native producers will find in this traffic re- 
munerative prices, which will stimulate production and spread 
prosperity, riches, and civilisation over all the country ; on its 
part, European commerce will find at Saigon lucrative freighta 
aud valuable cargoes. Such is the object proposed by tha 
French Government, and whatever be the impediments it may 
encounter in the prejudices of the routine of the natives and, 
above all, the bad faith of the Annamite mandarina, it is certain 
that nothing will cause it to deviate from the end proposed— 
tho grandeur of France in Eastern Asia. Let us then have 
confidence, and patiently await the result of the negotiations 
which are about to commence. Let'us trust that the Court of 
Hué will understand the reasons ‘which have determined the 
French Government to apply those wise modifications to the 
last treaty, which ought to open to the people of Annam and 
to the commerce of Lower Cochin-China an era of prosperity 
and profound peace so ardently desired by all the world.” 

The specimens of tobacco sent to France from Cochin-China 
have been very favourably reported upon, and orders have been 
given to the colonial authorities to encourage as much as possi- 
ble its cultivation. 


JAVA, 

The Governor-General has been pleased to appoint Mr. de 
Kock van Leeuwen Resident of Batavia in the place of Mr. D. 
F. Schaap, resigned on a pension, Mr. v. L. has held this post 
before ; the situation will therefore not be new to him. 

Baypa (March).—The spice parks were in an unsatisfactory 
condition. During the first three months of the present year, 
the nutmeg crops were smaller than they had for years ‘been 
known to be. During the month of February 2,247,050 uuts 
were gathered which produced 5,7221bs. Mace, and about 
17,976 lbs. Nutmegs. On the 6th and 9th March 5,722 lbs. 
Mace and 45,102 lbs. Nutmegs were delivered in the Govern- 
ment stores; and on the 4th March 41 barrels of Mace, 172 
barrels of Nutmegs, and 7 cases Nutmegsoap were shipped to 
Java, leaving a balance on the 31st of that month of 24 barrels 
Mace, 328 barrels Nutmegs, and 8 cases Nutmegsoap ready for 
shipment. 

The Samarang Courant has letters from Banjermassing which 
state that peace is not quite restored in that quarter. An under+ 
adjutant and six men were lately murdered on the Barito river, 
and although petty chiefs are constantly coming in and making 
submission, they as constantly break out again, The authorities 
have prohibited the communication of intelligence regarding the 
state of affairs at Banjermassing. 

A letter from Ternate communicates the following :—On the 
13th March a Sangir prabu arrived in the ronds here, laden 
with oil, and having six wounded men on board. This prahu 
was attacked by pirates close to the islands of Tyforeand Map, 
when three of the crew were killed, One of the six men 
wounded had since died from his wounds, which were inflicted 
by iron harpoous. Some days after the attack, some pirates 
were seen near Nukian. The steamer Jtetch had gone to search 
for these pirates. 

‘The superintendent of the kins culture in Java, Dr. Franz 
Junghuhn, died at Lembang (Preanger Regencies) on the night 
of the 24th April. Dr. Junghuhn was a native of Prussia, and 
arrived in Netherlands India in October, 1835, as an assistant 
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surgeon in the Indian army. Tn 1838, at his own request, he 
was transferred to the Government Physical Commission. In 
1839 he was promdted to surgeon of the second class. In this 
capacity ke was appointed to the West Coast of Sumatra, and 
executed a topographical and physical survey of the Batta 
country, the results of which he afterwards published in a work 
called “Die Batta-lander auf Sumatra.” Ho was employed in 
similar researches until 1848, when ho visited Europe for the 
purpose of publishing the results of his labours. In 1855 he 
Yeturned to Java, and in 1856 the direction of the kina culture 
in Java was confided to him. Dr. Junghubn’s health had lately 
failed, and he had obtained a two years’ leavo of absence to 
Europe when death overtook him. 

The Java Times says that another large firm has failed at 
Sourabaya, The liabilities are estimated at nearly three and 
a halfg millions, which, however, it is expected will be paid 
in full, 

HyprogRaPatcaL Notices.—H.M. steamship de Berkel left 
Macassir on the 28th March for the Malambeang Bank off 
the island of Tannaokeke, with the intention of placing a beacon 
on the same. On arrival at the place, it was found that where 
the shoal was thought to be, there were twelve to thirteen 
fathoms of water, the heavy current having apparently washed 
it away. H.M. steamship Linge has discovered a rock on the 
west coast of Borneo, in about 10 feet water. It lies in lat. 
0.59 south, and long. 109, 10.20 East. H. M. steamship Sin- 
doro gives the following bearing of a reef on the coast of Bor- 
neo, lately discovered, and having 1} fathom of water on it :— 
Raboe Island, N.W. by W. Pandjang Island, North, Darawan 
Island, E. 3 S. 





MALACCA STRAIILS. 
SINGAPORE. 

Dates are down to the 3rd June. H.M.S. Ringdove arrived 
from China via Labuan en route to England on the 2nd June. 
The London mail of 26th April arrived out on the 30th May. 
The mail of 11th April, transferred from the P. and O. steamer 
Candia after the cyclone at Aden, arrived with the French 
mail of 17th April on 18th May. The file of the Singapore 
Daily Times is filled with extracts of English news. In the 
Straits Times of 28th May is a notice of the opening of the 
gus works and lighting of the town on the Queon’s birthday, 
24th May. The Chinese residents were amazed and delighted. 
There was on the same day a review, and many other amuse- 
ments, the day being kept as a general holiday. 

We find the following in the Government Gazette Extra- 
ordinary :— 

“ With reference to Notification No, 23, dated 12th February, 
1864, his Honour the Governor has been pleased to declare 
that applications for export of arms to ports in China are, in 
future, to be accompanied by a declaration to the effect that 
they are not intended for the use of Chinese Insurgents. 

“2, The order contained in Section 2 of the above-named 
notification, is cancelled.” 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVALS. 

‘At Swanamar.—From London: May 19, Fychow; 11, Coulnakyle. 
From Cardiff: 6, Pudsey Dawson. From New York: 5, Vulcan. 

The following vessel are reported by telegram :— 

‘At SuancHat.—Taiping (steamer), Mackinnon, from the Clyde, 
Jan. 29; White Adder, Bell, from London, Downs, Jan. 12; Wild 
Deer, from Liverpool, Jan. 17, Lisbon, April 6. 

‘At Foo-cHow- Foo.—Previous to May 21, Flying Spur, Dore, Ziba, 
Yang-tsze, Serica, Childers (Freight for clippers £5). 

At Hone Konc.— Yuen-tze-fee (a) frome the Clyde and Cape, Mar- 
garet Mitchell, from Newport, Nov. 17, Racehorse, Matthews, from Sun- 
derland Feb. 2, (105 days). 

‘At BaTAviA.—May, Salatiga from London, Guurtje and Maria, from 
Shields. ata tants 2 

At AnzeR.—May 9, lla, New to Hong Kong; Philomela, 
| London to Hong Kong; 10, Ukko, Braaby to Snangint Assy! 
London to Shanghai; Egean, Shanghai to New York; 13, Ca 
Chisholm, Singapore to Liverpool; 14, Lauderdale, Shanghai to Liver- 
pool; 22, Far East, steamer, from London for Hong Kong (85 days 
from the Downs). 

‘At Stxcarong.—From Liverpool, May 29, Bolden Lawa; from 
Bordeaux, 90, Prophete. 





SHIPP! 











DEPARTURES. 
. From SHANGHAL—For London: May 7, Keepsake, For Liverpool : 
10, Unrivalled; 13, Helvellyn; 18, Eliza Nicholson; 19, Australia. 
For New York, 5, Luzon, and 12, Anita, 





CASUALTIES. 
SHANGHAI. 

We have received news of the toral loss of the British three«masted 
schooner Idas on the North Saddle Island on Saturday night (14th May) 
during a dense fog, and the sea running very high after the gale, The 
captain, his wife, and crew succeeded ia making a landing, with the ex- 
ception of one man who lost his life in the attempt. The sea at times 
breaking over the rock on which they landed, they were with dificulty 
fed by « Ningpo boat, which brought them on to Shanghai, after hav- 
ing suffered considerable privations. They had barely sufficient time to 
save their lives before the vessel broke up, which occurred fifteen minutes 
after she struck, and of course left them completely destitute of clothing 
and common necessarics. 

‘Steamer Sir ,Harry Parkes, Captain Cull, let Taku on the 8th May, 
and bad fine weather across the gulf to Chefoo, where she arrived on the 
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following day. She started for Shanghai on the 12th, and after a very 
favourable run, anchored in the Wongpoo on the evening of the 15th. 
She brings a large cargo of cotton principally for Hong Kong. The 
following gentlemen arrived by her:—Lieut. Col. Moody, R.E., Messrs. 
G. F, Seward, J. J. McKenzie, E. Wadman, Cross, and R. A. Jamieson, 
together with one hundred and sixty native passengers. On the evening 
of her arrival in Shanghai, the first class passengers unanimously tendered 
a vote of thanks to Captain Cull and the officers of the Sir Harry Parkes, 
in token of the hig Jue set upon the kindness and consideration ex- 
perienced during the trip at the hands of these gentlemen. 

The British barque Lucknow ,left Singapore, March 11, had squally 
weather and calm in Cl Sea. In lat. 29.30 N,, and long. 123.44 E., 
‘on May 4th, had a heavy gale of wind from N. Eastward which lasted till 
the 7th, split nearly a whole suit of sails, decks filled with water. On 
May 11, arrived at Chinhai, and on 12th, left for Shanghai, had very bad 
weather during the passage from Chinbai to Guszlaff, on 15th, strong gale 
from eastward and Reavy sea, split jib. 








In our Tien-tsin news will be found reports of captures by the Prussian 
frigate Gazelle, 





FREIGHTS AT SHANGHAI. 
To Lonnon.—Tea £4. 5s. to £4. 108; silk £4. 15s. 
apa AND LivERPOOL.—Cotton £3. 15s. to £4 per ton of 50 
cubit feet, 





TELEGRAMS OF THE INCOMING MAIL. 


THE CALCUTTA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAILS. 

Atexanpria, Juty 6.—The Zuzine and Poonah, with the 
above mails, left here at 10 a.m to-day. The former may be 
expected at Marseilles on the 12th, and the latter at South- 
ampton about the 18th inst. 

Jaran.—The expedition to re-open the Straits of Shimono- 
seki has sailed, 

Canton, Mar 30.—The markets are unchanged. The total 
export of tea to this date amounts to 111,000,000 lbs. Ex- 
change on London, 4s. 94d. 

Swanowat, May 23.—Tea and silk unchanged. Total ex- 
port of silk, 39,125 bales. Exchange on London, 6s. 6d. 





PAPER ON CHINA, BY SIR JOHN F. DAVIS. 


At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Sir John Davis read a paper 
« On the Rise and Progress of Chinese Literature in England during the 
fint half of the present Century.” Taking as his starting-point Earl 
Macartney’s embassy to Peking at the close of the last century, when not 
an Englishman could be found who knew anything of Chinese, and two 
native missionaries had to be engaged as interpreters, he gave an account 
of the successful labours and career of Sir G. Staunton, who, when yet a 
boy of twelve years of age, had been attached to that mission as page to 
the ambassador. Another labourer soon appeared in the person of Mor- 
rison, who faecreend to China as missionary about the year 1807, and 
remained there as interpreter to the East India Company until his deal! 
in 1884. His dictionary, in six large quarto volumes (on the printing of 
which, between its commencement in 1817 and its completion in 1893, 
the Enst India Company expended some £10,000,) still remains as the 
greatest. monument of, literary labour in the cause of the Chinese 
language. It formed a wonderful improvement upon the meagre 
helps that existed for learning Chinese when Sir J. Davis went 
out in 1813 to join the same station with Sir. G. Staunton. After 
briefly adverting'to the labours of Marshman and Milne, and to the new 
and practical turn that was given to Chinese studies in consequence of 
Lord Amberst’s embasey to Peking in 1816, the lecturer proceeded to 
review the further philological aids to the acquisition of the Chinese 
Janguage, such as 5 . Medburst’s dictionary, in four volumes octavo, 
completed in 1848, the Chinese and Portuguese dictionary of Padre 
Gongalves, Dr. Morrison’s dialogues, the “Two Hundred Chinese Moral 
Maxims,” translated and edited by himself in 1828, Mr. R. Thom's 
translation of Zxop's and other Fables into Chinese, &c. Before doing 
80, however, he entered more fully into the question of the roots, their 
composition and their influence on the meaning of every word in the 



















Tanguage, showing how they serve the three distinct purposes—I. of sup- 
plying, in their simple and uncompounded state, the place ofan alphabet 
for lexicographic arrangement and reference ; 2. of indica Sh 


combined, the derivation cnd meaning of compound words ; 
constituting the heads of different genera, under which compound words 
are ranged like species. As the purport of Sir Jobn’s lecture did not 
extend beyond the first half of the present century, he merely mentioned 
the later Sinologues whose works “have greatly contributed to the facilitation 
of the study of the Chinese language amongst us, e.g, R. Morrison, 
Medhurst, Meadows, Wade, Parkes, Lay and Summers. Passing 
over to the earlier translations from Chinese literature, which he classed 
under the two heads—I, classical and historical, including their sacred 
books; and, 2, belles lettres, or drama, poetry, novels and romances; he 
noticed among the former the so-called four books and the five King, or 
canonical works of Confucius, the Sacred Edict, and other classical, 
educational and historical works, which constitute the basis of 
Chinese morals and politics, and then went on to the more at- 
tractive lighter literature of China. He gave an account, occasionally 
interspersed with extracts, of several works of the latter class, both ‘plays 
and novels, ¢.g., “ The Orphan of Chaou,” “The Heir in Old Age,” 
“Tho Chalk Circle,” “The Story of the Two Cousins,” The Fortunate 
i White and Blue,” &.; snd after discoursing on the style and 
“character of Chinese poetry, which possesses the qualities of accent, 
measured numbers, and terminal rhymes in common with other languages 
quite differently constituted, and on the refined amusement somewhat re- 


sembling what the French call “ bouts-rimés,” he adverted in conclusion 


























to the many useful services rendered in the cause of Chinese literature by 
the Chinese Repository, 2 monthly periodical published at Canton during 
the twenty years from 1831-1850, which had become the common re- 
ceptacle for contributions from China scholars of all countries, Copies 
of the different works under consideration, us well a various curiosities 
mentioned in the course of the lecture, such as letters, coins, &c,, had 
been laid on the table and were circulated among the audience. 








THE “ TIMES’,” CORRESPONDENT ON REBELLION. 


Suancuat, May 5. 

The Taiping rebellion is now almost at its last gasp, and the rebels are 
fighting with the courage of despair. They only retain four or five cities, 
and are evidently determined to sell them as dearly as possible to their 
assilants, The most important among these, next to Nanking is Chang- 
chow, which Gordon is now besieging, and before which he has just ex— 
perienced a severe reserve. Following up the success at Wa-soo, which I 
recorded last week, he ordered up the whole of bis force from Le.yang, 
and advanced against Chang-chow, driving the rebels before him. 
‘They, as I anticipated, contrived to penetrate the cordon which 
had been drawn round them by the Imperialists, but only after suf- 
fering severe loss, In the several engagements which have taken place 
more than 10,000 of the 40,000 who issued from Chang-chow two months 
ago have fallen, without accomplishing any of the ol of their expe- 
dition, It was, nevertheless, well conceived, and, with a Jess active oppo- 
nent than Gordon, might have succoeded—partially at least. Chung- 
wang hoped, bya sudden dash, to secure Kiang-yin and Chiang-su, and 






possibly also Quinsan, while Gordon’s whole force was employed the 
other side of Soochow, at a dit of several days’ march from the cities 
named. Had he succeeded it would have become to raise the 


siege of Chang-chow, and concentrate all the Imperialist troops for the 
purpose of driving the rebels from their new positon. The same movement 
was tried during the siege of Soochow, but with equally ill success. Hid either 
ofthe attacks which were made on Wo-kong or Chiaog-zu during that period 
succeeded, a large portion of the {moperialist troops must have been with- 
drawn from the siege to watch the. rebels in these cities, otherwise the 
road would have laid open to them all the lately-recovered portion of 
the province. However, it seems likely that the rebels have now made 
their last effort, and that at Wa-soo Gordon has gained the last battle he 
is likely to bave to fight in the open country. He has still, however, a 
serious task before him at Chang-chow, notwithstanding the large 
force by which the city is invested, and has already incurred 
a crushing defeat in an attempt to carry it by storm. ‘He arrived 
before the city on the I4th, and found the Imperialists, about 30,000 
strong, intrenched on the north, east, and south; they had destroyed a 
considerable portion of the parapet, and breached the wall itself in several 
places, but had not ventured on an assault. They were every day re- 
ceiving reinforcements, and it is estimited that, at present, they have 
nearly 70,000 men at or near the city. Gordon at once sted his at- 
tention to the earthno I held by the rebels outside 
and with the aid of th ndarin troops captured each in succession 
until, on the 26th, the garrison was completely beleaguered On the 
same evening he commenced to plant his batteries with a view of widen- 
ing the breaches, and while so engaged had a very na-row escape 
from death at the hands of his own men, who mistook him 
and his escort for rebels, and fired into them at point-blank 
range. As it happened, Gordon was able to shelter himself 
behind some ruins, but four of his escort were killed and five wounded 
by this unhappy mistake. The night was dark, and they were within 100 
yerds of the walls, 20 the error was not extraordinary. European 1 
would, of course, have challenged, but that is a refinement of discipline 
to which the Chinese have not yet attained. All preparations having 
been completed, an assault was made on the morning of the 28th, but 
the storming party encountered a desperate resistance. For nearly half- 
an hour the fight continued in the breach with the utmost fury, and at 
the end of that time the disciplined troops were repulsed with ‘a loss of 
27 officers and 60 men killed and wounded. This is a serious blow to 
Gordon, who has been deprived at one stroke of the services of more than 
half bis available officers, including his commandant of artillery, Col. Tapp. 
The defendants were principally Kwang-si men, all old rebels. They ex- 
posed themselves recklessly in the breach, and were mowed down by 

undreds by the artillery and musketry of the Imperialisis. ‘The few of 
Gordon's men who gained the summit of the breach state that the dead 
lay piled in heaps around it. A simultaneous attack was made on an- 
other portion of the wall by the Imperialins; but they could aot make 
up their minds to the desperate hand-to-hand conflict which, it was evi- 
dent, awaited them. ‘They stood at the foot of the breach and exchanged 
volleys of musketry with their opponents, who were sheltered behind the 
parapet, and thus enabled the greater part of :the garrison to concentrate 
at the point where Gordon's men were attacking, The latter is now ad- 
vancing by regular engineering approaches, and intends, I believe, to sap 
the wall. 

A terrible picture is drawn of the desolation of the country and the 
misery of the inhabitants around Chang.chow. Hundreds of gaunt, 
starving wretches, with hardly any other means of sustenance than human 
flesh and the few ecrapsof refuse they can pick up from the Imperialist 
troops, wander hopelessly about, more dead then alive, amid the ruins of 
their villages and of the suburbs. The living are too weak to bury the 
dead, and the latter lie about on the ground in every stage of decomposi- 
tion, tainting the air and horrifying the beholder. A correspondent, 
writing from the camp to one of the daily papers, says,—“ It is horrible 
to relate ; horrible to witness. To read that people are eating human 

it jing ; to see the bodies from which that flesh has been cut is 
another. No one can eat a meal here without a certain degree of loathing. 
The poor wretches havea wolfish look that is indescribable, and they haunt 
‘one’s boat in shoals in the hope of getting some scraps of food. ‘Their lamen- 
tations and moans completely take away appetite which the horrors one has 
witnessed may have left one. I ought to be tolerably callous by this time, but 
no one could witness unmoved such scenes as these.” The rebels have evi~ 
dently swept up everything edible, and left the unfortunate inhabitants te 
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choe, but it is completely isolated, and may be recovered at 
any moment. kis Ff the only district where they retain 
a semblance of power, and here four cities only—Nanking, Chang-chow, 
in-yong, and Ta-yang—remain in their possession, The three former 
besieged, and their fall may be looked for shortly. ‘Thus it appears 
that at last our Government may look forward to being relieved from the 
much vexed question of interference or neutrality. It would be well if 
those who have advocated the latter course so persistently, though fortu- 
nately with so little effect, will at length cease from their useless remon- 
strances, and allow, without cavil, the final stroke to be given to a rebel- 
ion which has probably caused more misery and deserved less sympathy 
than any similar movement that bas ever taken place. 
die. It is to be bi |, however, that these scenes of horror are now 
drawing to a close, The rebellion is on its last legs, and within the next 
two months it may fairly be anticipated that Nanking will be the only city 
still owning allegiance to the Tien-wang. If a report which is current 
among the Chinese be true, that Hoochow has fallen into the hands of the 
Imperialists, the province of Che-keang is now completely clear of 
rebels. In the adjacent one of Ngan-hwey they still hold Kwan-ta- 
Now that the Che-keang province has been Searouiet rebels bat Taotai 
is beginning to reduce the foreign contingents, probably as a preliminary 
to staan them altogether. The Anglo-Chinese force has already 
been ordered to be reduced one-half, and the Franco-Chinese are shortly 
to undergo the same fate, This is » very precipitate and very foolish 
measure. In the first place the rebels, althongh driven out of the province 
and reduced to extremity, are not so completely crushed that the map- 
darins can afford to dispense with the only effectual protection they 
possess against a fresh inroad; and in the second, directly the Anglo- 
Chinese contingent is disbanded, the rowdy foreigners will resume the 
piracy which its commandant’ has now nearly suppressed. The 
mandarins are utterly unable to do their own pelice, 
foreigners are concerned, and until Colonel Cooke took the 
matter in band, number of scamps wsed to gain a livelihood by 
« squeezing " all the boat loads of produce which up and down the 
principal creeks in the neighbourhood. Lately he has kept detatchments 
scouring the country, and has arrested many and frightened off other of 
the marauders. When the contingent is reduced, it will all be required 
to do garrison duty at Ningpo. Again, by reducing the foreign con- 
tingent the mandarins throw away the only force they possess capable 
of dealing with the pirates who infest every creek and islet in Haogchow 
Bay, and at the same time that they deprive themselves of the means of 
repression, they are actually adding to the piratical fleet by discarding at 
a stroke all the Cantonese war junks which they have hitherto been em- 
ploying at the siege of Hangchow. These, deprived of regular employ- 
ment,! will at once turn pirates. 















Parliamentary Entelligenee, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


JAPAN. : 

(July Ist.) Earl Gazy, in rising to move the resolutions of which he 
had given notice ou the subject of Japan, said that the question to which 
he was about to draw their lordships’ attention was one which had on 
more than one occasion been under the consideration of the House. Up 
to the present moment, however, no decided opinion had been pronounced 
by their lordships as to the policy which had been pursued in Japan by 
Her Majesty's Government, and the time was, he thought, come when 
they ought to be asked to deal more seriously with the matter. Before 
he proceeded further, he might be allowed to observe that his resolutions 
were not intended to imply any censure on the Government, not becaute 
he approved their policy—far otherwise,—but because that which had 
been done could not be undone, and because to ask their lordships to pro- 
nounce a vote of censure might interfere with that expression of opinion 
which it was desirable to bave with regard to the future. The resolutions 
began by setting forth what were the effects of our intercourse with Japan, 
‘and proceeded to state the inferences which he thought ought to be drawn 
from the facts narrated in the papers which had been laid before the 
House. He might quote from those papers, as well as from Sir R. 
Alcock’s well-known work on Japan, numberless passages distinctly show- 
ing that the treaty bad been entered into by compulsion. He was, how- 
ever, unwilling to trespass on their lordships’ attention unduly, and should 
therefore forbear from making those quotations, It was clearly the inter- 
ference of England which led to the conclusion of the treaties between 
Japan and the other Powers. Our operations in China, for instance, 
enabled the Government of the United States to conclude a treaty with 
that of the Tycoon, That was the substance of his third resolution; and 
his next proceeded to say :— 

“That under the above-named treaty British subjects are entitled to 
claim admission into certain portions of the territory of Japan without 
being subject to the jurisdiction of its Government, Her Majesty having 
taken upon herself the obligation of enforcing on their part good conduct 
and obedience to the law.” 

That provision of the treaty was distinctly a step of reciprocity between 
the two countries ; but, unfortunately, on neither side had the obligation 
been fulfilled, as neither party was practically able to carry it into effect. 
‘The next resolution which he was about to submit to their lordships stated 
“that the reporte of Her Majesty's diplomatic servants show that Her M 
jesty had not been able to fulfil this obligation,” and if their lordships had 
Tead attentively the papers which had been laid on the table they would, 
he thought, arrive at that conclusion. Ina despatch of Sir R. Alcock, 
dated the 23rd of November, 1859, he described the drunken sailors who 
went on shore at Japan day after day, offering violence to the Japanese. 
In the same despatch he described the conduct of others as almost equally 
bad. In his work on Japan Sir R. Alcock stated in much stronger lan- 
guage than in his official despatches his sense of those evils. Such was 
the testimony of our own Minister, and he feared that the feeling naturally 
produced in Japan by such a state of things as he described was aot likely 
to be allayed by the conduct of the higher classes of Englishmen in show- 
ing a contempt for the prejudices of the natives. Our diplomatic agents 











themselves, he was afraid, were not exempt from that charge, inasmach us 
he had seen it stated that notwithstanding a prohibition against fring off 
arms within a certain distance of the Tycoon’s residence, some members 
of the body had gone to shoot within the prescribed limit. Their lord- 
ships would find that Sir Rutherford Alcock recorded in his own book an 
aet of the greatest violence committed by himself, Sir R. Alcock found 
a private road, leading to the residence of one of the Daimios, sto 
by a barrier ; it was guarded by two sentinels. and he stated that if he 
had not used force he should have been unable to pass. Why, ender 
such circumstances, the sentries might have shot Sir R. Alcock on the 
spot; andif he had been shot on the spot he would have got what he de~ 
served. (A laugh.) It wan acts like that which raised such a feeling ta 
Japan against Englishmen and other foreigners. Such acts bad a stron 
efbet ine country like Japan than they would in countries where a aie 
rent system of social life prevaller ir lordships were aware that fot 
many centuries Japan had been ruled by a feudal system. In Japan ef 
insult to an individual could only be washed out with blood. It was itte- 
jal to draw a sword there except in self-defence ; but the person who did 
draw it in self-defence was punished with death if he put it in the soubberd 
again without having despatched his adversary. (A laugh.) ‘The oaty 
alternative left him was that of suicide in whatever form it might be 
scribed. It was scarcely to be expected that a people 10 sensitive of 
honour would: submit to outrages at the hands df Europeans. Aécord- 
ingly, ax every one knew, very dreadful crimes had beén comwitted by 
Japanese in revenge for what they had suffered in that way. The En, 
Embassy had been attacked, anda number of British subjects had lost 
their lives. He thought that would justify bis next resolution, which 

















«That the animosity against foreigners excited in the minds of the 
Japancee by these outrages and insults has increased the repugnance long 
felt by the most powerful classes among them to increased intercourse 
with European nations, and has led to the perpetration of some murders 
and several daring and desperate attacks upon Joreigners, diplonmtic. ser 
vants and other subjects of Her Majesty having been among the sufferers 
from these acts of violence.” 
In proof of what that resolution asserted, he might refer to despatches 
of Sir R. Alcock and to an admirable report on the State of Japan by 
Admiral Hope, dated in 1862, The gallant admiral said that a gross 
attack made by Japanese could be distinctly traced to outrages whi 
been committed on the people of Japan by foreigners resident in that 
country, The murder of the secretary of one of the Embassies was traced 
to the fact that the servant of one of the Daimios had been struck by a 
isin connected with the Embassy, and the person who received the blow. 
iad been reproached for not having instantly avenged the insult. The 
next resolution which he had to submit to their lordships stated :— 
“That the Government of the Tycoon has professed the strongest desire 
to prevent the commission of these crimes ane to punish their perpetrators, 
but has declared itself unable to do so; nor docs there appear to be any 
reason to doubt the truth of these declarations, since two Tycoons and @ 
Regent of Japan have themselves been murdered, and one of the principal 
Ministers narrowly escaped the same fate, owing to the hostility they had 
incurred from being supposed to favour,an increased intercourse with 
foreigners.” ‘ 
He could refer to the whole correspondence in order to show that the 
Japanese Government were not anxious to protect persons who had been 
guilty of outrages on Europeans and other foreigners. He maintained 
that the correspondence showed the very contrary. It showed there was 
the strongest possible desire on the part of the Japanese Goverument to 
afford protection to Europeans, to prevent the commission of outrages 
upon them, and to punish those who had been guilty of such outrages. 
‘olonel Neale testified to that fact. It was quite true thet the Government 
of Japan was not able to effect those objects in all instances ; but that 
this was an inability for which we should not be too ready to blame thern 
was evident from the facts referred to in the resolution ‘which he hed just 
tead to their Jordships, facts which were shown by official documents. The 
abandonment of forty miles of highway by the Japanese to foreigners was 
a strong proof of the friendly disposition of the Government. Suppose 
we had been asked to give up forty miles of, the Great Western road to 
foreigners and go to the expense of soaking a new road for our own 
yeople in order that they might not be exposed to meet these foreigners ? 
‘he old law and practice of Japan was express that no person should re- 
main on horseback in the presence of the Daimios. Our country- 
men, bowever, claimed the right, not only of not getting off their horses, 
but of riding along the road when they were coming. He did not 
pretend that the notions entertained by the Japanese were consistent with 
civilised ideas; but if Englishmen for their own purposes chose to 
to Japan and found among the people certain opinions and certain 
prejudices which had existed for centuries, he thought we were bountl 
to consider thote feelings and prejudices in our treatment of that people. 
(Hear.) What made our proceedings more offensive was, that the 
Japanese had by long tradition the lowest opinion of persons in tradé. 
In Japanese society the lowest workman and handicraftsman ranked far 
higher than the richest merchant; and, therefore, when our merchants 
met these Daimios in the way he had described, great offence was taken 
by the Japanese. That our countrymen did so ride along the roads, 
without regard to the feelings of the people, was established upon the 
highest authority ; and the Tipaness might very fairly have said that in 
order to prevent collisions it was our duty to execute our treaty obligations, 
and compel British subjects to respect the law. It was in riding alony 
a road and meeting one of the greatest princes of the land that Mr. 
Richardson was murdered. He was far from denying that this wasa 
violent outrage ; but, in his opinion, the demands made by the Govern- 
ment for redress, and the measures taken to enforce redress, were con- 
trary alike to the law of nations, to the plainest principles of amity and 
justice, and to good policy, But he was willing to accept the past, and 
in this spirit called upon the House to affirm his resoluti 
“That in order to enforce 2 demand made by Her Majesty's Govern 
ment of redress for the murder of a British subject it was found necessary 
to undertake hostile operations against one of the Daimios, in the course 
of which considerable loss was experienced by Her Majesty's ships and a 
large and flourishing Jopanese town was burnt to the ground.” 
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About these facts there could be no dispute whatever ; and if the facts 
were correct, he asked whether they did not necessarily lead to the con- 
clusions which he proposed to draw from them in the resolution which 
followed :— 

“That this experience of what has already taken place leaves little 
hope for the futare of its being possible to avert fresh collisions between 
Her Majesty's subjects and the Japanese if the existing arrangements for 
regulating the intercourse between them are maintained unaltered ; and if 
euch collisions should occur they must sooner or later lead to a war which 
would necessarily cost many lives and much money both to this country 
and to Japan, and would probably bring upon the latter the heavy cala~ 
aities of general anarchy and canfusion from the destruction of its 
existing Government, while there would be no means of creating any 
other authority to replace it.” 

Of course, if demands where made upon the Japanese Government they 
must be enforced, and, accordingly, in November, 1863, the Foreign 
Secretary informed the Admiralty that, in any case of injury sustained by 
Bi subjects, the British representative in Japan would call upon the 
admiral commanding our fleet there to resent such outrage, and in such 
‘cases the Admiralty were to authorise the naval officer in command to act 
in compliance with this requisition as far asthe means at his disposal 
enabled him to do so. When a similar question was discussed under a 
former Government, a very strong opinion, and, he might add, he believed 
a very just one, was expressed by the late Duke of Wellington as to the 
principle of intrusting in the hands of Her Majesty's servants abroad the 
wer of making war without communicé with the G 
jome. ‘That power was in reality one of far too dangerous 
mit of ita being intrusted to the discretion of any subordinate officer. 

fe need hardly remind their lordships of the danger attaching to such a 
power, for it was only necessary to remember the influence which local 
circumstances must have, and the feelings with which Englishmen were 
too often apt to regard semi-civilized nations with whom they were brought 
into contract to perceive how little advisable it would be to lodge this 
Power in the hands of resident officers. Her Majesty's Government had 
already seen the effects of granting such power to subordinate officers, 
for only lately they had had a specimen of its working on the coast of 
‘Africa, It was but right that Her Majesty's Government should consider 
the consequences of a war with Japan. He was afraid that it would entail 
more serious consequences than wera generally imagined. At all 
events, he felt certain that the services not of 500 nor even 5,000 men 
would’ suffice to carry on the operations which would be deemed 
necessary. The House, too, should remember that the Japanese race was 
of an entirely different character to tbe Chinese, and that a war with them 
could not be judged of by any experience that we had had of the latter. 
‘The Japanese were a high-spirited peoples always accustomed to carry arms, 
‘and thove of the most dangerous description, and they kad shown’ that a 
slight provocation was sufficient to induce them to risk their own lives in 
gratification of their revenge. In our operations, too, with the Japanese, 
it would be impossible to afford protection to the English subjects in the 
country, or to defend them from the midnight assassinations to 
which they would be liable. The war, therefore, must in any case 
prove a very serious affair. It should also be bore in mind that the 
disasters of the war, in consequence of the practice of building the forts 
and the towns in the neighbourhood of each other, would chiefly fall upon 
the unarmed population, whose dwellings would’ most certainly be de- 
stroyed. {t was difficult to see either what advantage would result from 
the war, After having destroyed the garrison and burnt the towns on the 
coast, was it our intention to advance into the interior in pursuit of the 
enemy, who would undoubtedly retire to the mountain fastnesses of the 
country, and lose no opporturity of carrying on a harassing and disastrous 
warfare? ‘The war could not but be attended with great expense, espe- 
cially when they remembered that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that the cost of two months’ operations in China was £8,000,000. 
We had no right to regard a war with Japan as one in which every supe- 
riority was certain to be on our side. The Japanese had learnt to con- 
struct steam engines; they had purchased European arms, and they had, 
he believed, at that moment agents in America who were employed in 
obtaining rifled artillery, in order to enable their uation to be prepared for 
any emergency which might arise. We knew already from the defence of 
Kagosima that a battle with the Japanese would prove no child’s play, and 
that we must expect to meet with serious loss in the course of our opera- 
tic ‘We ought, therefore, to pause before incurring the hazard of a 
costly and ruinous war with that country. It might, moreover, be asked 
if the war would not be one in which success would be even more cala- 
mitous than defeat. It was not merely the direct consequences of the war 
which we ought to regard ; we ought also to take into consideration results 
which, though indirect, would still be found to be important, If we suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the resistance of the Japanese, the result would in 
all probability be the exaction of a new treaty imposing more onerous 
conditions upon the people of that country than they had hitherto laboured 
under. It was well in considering the question to glance for a moment 
at the effect of such treaties. What had been their operation in China ? 
When our first relations were opened with that country 25 years ago we 
found the empire peaceful and prosperous, its provinces in ahigh state of 
cultivation, and supporting a numerous and a happy population. But by 
the indirect effects of our wars the authority of the Government in China 
had been completely broken down, and a state of anarchy had been 
Drought about which bad caused the deepest misery throughout that vast 
empire. Provinces which, on our first entrance into China, were rich and 
flourishing, were now utterly ruined, hundreds of thousands of human 
lives had been sacrificed, and in the newspapers of that day he found the 
last accounts from China stated that some provinces were so completely 
ruined that the inhabitants had been driven to support life to that last and 
most dreadful resource, cannibalism. The same process was now in its 
frat stage in Japan. If our present policy were persisted in, it would not 
be many years before all the authority of the Japanese Government was 
entizely destroyed, and we should not be in a position to substitute an 
authority in its stead to maintain order throughout that extensive empire. 
Such were the grounds upon which he submitted to the House that it 
bed our duty to avert these evils, and thercfore he proposed a reso- 
ution, — 


















































“That, apart from all higher considerations, the true interests of this 
country, and especially its permanent commercial interests, require that 
such calamitous results should not be risked by maintaining the existing 
treaty with Japan unaltered, and that it is desirable that the provi 
this treaty should be so modified as to place the future intercourse of the 
two nations on a better footing for the future.” 

No one could deny that that was true, and if so, he thought there could 
be no objection to the next resolution which he proposed :— 

“That it would therefore be advisable that Her Majesty's servants should 
without delay enter into friendly communication with the Government of 
Japan and with the Governments of other nations having treaties with 
Japan similar to our own, for the purpose of determining what changes 
it would be expedient to make in the provisions of these treaties. 

In that resolution he had not ventured to prescribe what modifications 
should be introduced into the treaty, as he did not consider that it fell 
within the province of Parliament to do 50, it being rather a subject for 
the decision of the Government. In making any alteration in the treaties 
with Japan, it would be well to have an understanding other civilized 
Powers, and especially with France; and after the experience of our 
power which the Japanese had recently had, there would be little difficult 
in obtaining their concurrence to any modifications of the treaty whi 
might be suggested. But, although he had not thought it right to describe 
in his resolution what modifications should be introduced into the treaty, 
because upon constitutional grounds he thought it was beyond the pro- 
vince of Parliament to prescrible them, yet ‘he did not think there was 
any impropriety in his stating what were his own views upon that point. 
The first modification, he thought, should be made in what was called the 
30-mile clause, which exempted British subjects in the ports of Japan, and 
for a considerable distance beyond them, from the control of the native 
authorities. He would venture to say that such a system could not possibly 
be worked in Europe. If English sailors at Havre or New York, ot 
American and French sailors in Liverpool, were exempt from the inter- 
ference of the police, and if they could only be dealt with by their own 
consuls, it would be impossible for a single day to maintain order and 

in these towns. It was exactly the same in China and Japan, where 
we bad no machinery to control our own subjects. Indeed, without taking 
the government of those countries: into ourgown hands, it would be im- 
possible to have an efficient police or proper tribunals for the maintenanco 
of order or the administration of justice. If it should be thought neces- 
sary to retain the exemption at the ports, surely there was no reason why it 
should not be confined within the narrowest limits possible, He did not 
mean to say that British subjects should be prevented from going beyond 
the ports, "It was well known that Mr. Fortune and other gentlemen who 
had gone into the interior of Japan for scientific purposes had met with 
perfectly good treatment, and that would, no doubt, be the case generall; 
if parties .were more circums| and careful to avoid collision wit! 
the native population. Wit! to those engaged in trade, 
they ought to be most cautious in their intercourse lest they not 
only incurred great hazard to themselves, but provoked an outbreak which 
might involve the country in war. The evils which must necessarily 
spring from the absence of police bad not yet been developed in Japan. 
‘To judge of their extent they should look to China, He referred to a 
trade report from Shanghai, which described the population as in a state 
of utter lawlessness ; and the evils of such a state of things were greatly 
increased by the mutual jealoustes of the consuls. There were other 
points on which he should have wished to touch, but he was ashamed of 
having so long occupied their lardhipe attention. He would, therefore, 
only state generally what appeared to him a wise policy to pursue, Inthe 
first place we ought to restrict as much as possible the number of treaties 
we imposed upon Japan. Then it was most desirable that we should re- 
duce and simplify a8 much as we could the stipulations of our treaties in 
order that the Government of that country might not be tempted to break 
them, and thus impose on us the necessity of applying coercion. Then 
he contended that it was on every account in the highest degree desirable 
that we should be able to reduce the very large force we had in China 
and Japan. It appeared from the papers produced that it had been found. 
necessary to order 1,000 additional men to China, and in addition to the 
land forces he found on reference to the naval papers that we had at this 
moment in Japan or China no fewer than 35 vessels of war—all steamers, 
including gunboats. This was a very large force, kept up at great ex- 
pente to the country, and on the principle of his noble friend we ought 
to reduce there demands on our resources as much as possible. This 
was advisable also for another reason ; the maintenance of 80 large a force 
kept up the feeling of suspicion in the minds of the Japanese. The 
Bishop of Victoria stated that the people were quite aware of the origin 
and history of our connection with India. They knew we had gone there 
as traders, and ended by subduing all the native princes and powers of 
India. They were very much afraid of the same fate themselves, and 
most anxious to maintain their independence. It appeared to him that a 
really profitable trade between the two nations could never be carried on 
unless goodwill and friendship were established. It was in vain to go on 
as we were now doing. So long as their object was to thwart or cripple 
our trade, they would alwsys find out some new means of accomplishing 
it, apparently within the letter of the treaty, But if we went on the op- 
posite principle—if we made them feel the vslue of that trade; if we 
endeavoured to remove their just suspicions and just fears as to the con: 
quences of what was now going on ;—if we did thatthe commerce was 
80 mutually advantageous that we might rely on it the people and 
Government of Japan would learn to see its benefits, and gradually 
relax their restrictions upon it. He had it upon the authority of his noble 
friend himself that it was the misconduct of British subjects, their overbear- 
ing and lawless behaviour, which had been the source of all these evils. It 
was the knowledge that they were backed by the force of this country 
which led them to adopt such a line of conduct, and nothing wonld have 
so good an effect in inducing them to alter their behaviour as the with- 
dravval or diminution of the force at their command. He might remind 
his noble friend how well this policy succeeded in China during his 
administration. Almost immediately after his noble friend and himself 
acceded to office in July, 1846, the Government received intelligence of 
au expedition which had been dirccted against the Chinese to punish 


(Cotinued in page 889.) 
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PROGRESS OF GORDON'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
TAIPINGS, 

Accorpive to the last accounts from Shanghai, it is evident 
that the Tsipings are in their death-struggle with the Impe- 
rialists and the disciplined Chinese under Gorpoy. The oldest 
Changmaous are engaged in battling against the progress of 
the campaign for their very existence. Hitherto the wily 
leaders of this desolating rebellion kept themselves well back 
from the brunt of battle during any desperate engagement, 
forcing to the front the new levies whom they had pressed into 
their service unwillingly at the edge of the sword, often cutting 
them down in attempting to retreat. The consequences were 
that comparatively few of the original band of Taipings from 
the South provinces met with the fate they richly deserved. 
In all the engagements within the thirty-mile radius around 
Shanghai, when the British troops and blue jackets drove them 
from every stronghold, it was rarely that they encountered the 
Quang-si aud Quan-tung men who originated the movement, 
although it was well known that they were the chief directors 
of the hordes marched into the fertile provinces of Kiang-soo 
and Che-kiaog. It was the wretched impressed inhabitants of 
the latter provinces who chiefly fell on their own soil, as they 
were goaded on by their inhuman taskmasters. Of course it 
was impossible, during the many confiicts that occurred in 
1862, to distinguish between the rabid Taiping and the pressed 
mau, but after each engagement Admiral Hore and General 
STavELEY carefully separated them among the prisoners. Now 
it would appear that the forced Jevies who remain in the 
Taiping ranks are held back, and the long-haired fighting men 
of twelve to fourteen years’ service are brought by their brave 
leader the Caunc-Wane to the last atruggie in the cause of 
“The Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace.” We unhesitatingly 
designate this leader brave, as every account of his actions in 
the field point to him as possessed of great prowess as a sol- 
dier and skill in generalship. But for his strategic movements, 
the Tren Wane’s hordes might have been conquered long ago. 
Should he fall into the hands of Gorpon, we have no doubt 
but that gallant officer will extend to him the egis of British 
protection, notwithstanding the recent repulse before the 
conquest of the city of Chang chow. From the details of that 
affair, it would appear that the besieged were a match for the 
besiegers ; and it may be said with justice that the Chinese on 
both sides displayed the elements of soldierly courage that 
would astonish the troops of Western nations. Nor must we 
omit to notice the gallantry of Gorpon’s European and Ameri- 
can officers, who led their men up to the deadly breach and re 
newed the assault from time to time until one-half of them 
were killed or wounded. After this sanguinary repulse, Chang- 
chow was completely invested by an Imperial force of 70,000 
men, and Gorpon had to sap the walls of the city. As he is 
an officer of the Royal Engineers, he brought into the field with 
his other military attainments as a general, a practical know- 
ledge of that important branch of the service in reducing 
fortifications, Under these circumstances it will be seen from 
the detailed accounts given in another part of our columns, that 
the capture of this stronghold was accomplished, Now that 

















this important victory in the campaign is effected, we may look 
for Major Gorpon’s retirement from the Chinese service of his 
own accord, just about the time that the despatch of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs would arrive requiring 
him and all British officers to return to their former posts 
in Her Masesry’s army. 


DEBATE ON JAPAN IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wats the session has been remarkable for the numerous 
and lengthened debates in the House of Commons on topics 
concerning British policy and relations in the Far East, the 
House of Lords has been comparatively silent, This reticence 
was broken on the first of the present month when their lord- 
ships spent night among the Japanese under the political 
ciceroneship of Earl Grey. That noble lord opened the de- 
bate with quite a formidable list of resolutions, having reference 
to almost everything and everybody in Japan, to discuss which 
would have taken several nights ; and to notice, more space than 
we can afford. But the peers do their Parliamentary “ pidgin ” 
comfortably and concisely; so, after an admirable reply from 
"Earl Russzx1, and a short sederunt, the twelve resolutions were 
rejected, and existing relations with Japan left undisturbed. 
Nothing new of interest was imported into the debate, for the 
mover made political capital out of what had transpired during 
previous discussions in the Lower House. Amongst his salient 
points he echoed the senseless cry of snubbing the merchants 
ongaged in the commerce with that country and China, It has 
become the fashion of late amongst certain noble and hon. 
members of Parliament—some of them aspirants for office, 
to detract from the position of British merchants in the ex- 
treme East, and rejoice over the circumstance of native traders 
being held in a degraded position by the officials of their 
country. These shallow-minded legislators would apparently 
have a pleasure in seeing our merchant princes completely 
under the thumb of our officials in Japan. But they have a 
different class to deal with ; and one, as far as education and 
mental calibre goes, will compare favourably with that of the 
aristocracy. This cry against our enterprising sons of com- 
merce in the “Isles of the Rising Sun” was originated by Sir 
Rotaerrorp Atcock, who in a measure truckled to ‘the preju- 
dices of the Daimios, by drawing’a line of social status between 
the merchant and the diplomatic employé, to show that in Eng- 
land thera were privileged and unprivileged classes. This in- 
judicious step was the chief cause of all the acrimony amongst 
the British residents that scandalized the community for several 
years, aud in a great measure led to the assassinations which 
have cost both sides so much blood and treasure. We trust 
that in resuming his duties Sir RutHeRFoRD will eschew this 
offensive line of conduct, and endeavour to raise the merchant 
in the esteem of the Japanese, as the laws of his country bave 
done in avenging the murder of her enterprising sons, But 
this contempt for merchants and mercantile pursuits by those 
who are called the privileged classes, recoils upon themselves 
both here and in Japan. ‘There is scarcely a legislator in the 
Palace of Westminster but takes fees and derives profit from 
some comercial enterprise ; while itis notorious in Yokohama 
and Nagasaki that the members of legations and consulates 
make a trade in selling their privilege of exchanging dollars for 
itziboos, and resorting to means for extending their gains that 
legitimate merchants would scorn to imitate, Earl RusskLL 
showed also that these Daimios themselves were greedy after 
foreign trade, and it was not its introduction they found fault 
with, but that the Tycoon had monopolised it, and secured the 
lion’s share of profit. ‘Therefore, instead of commerce and 
commercial men being the subjects of disparagement for debates 
in Parliament, they ought to receive the highest credit for being 
the direct means whereby England has attained the unexampled 
degree of prosperity she now enjoys. 

















THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN AND CHINA TELEGRAPH, 

SuNcE the notice of this undertaking, which appeared in our 
issue of May 28, the directors have decided on raising first the 
capital necessary to lay down the line from Rangoon to Singa- 
pore. ‘The distance is 1,200 miles, and the estimated capital 
required £450,000, a portion of which has been already pri- 
vately subscribed. The annual receipts have been computed 
on the same scale as that adopted on the Malta- Alexandria line, 
and show that a dividend of 12 per cent. can be relied on after 
putting aside 10 per cent. for a reserve fund, According to the 





| returns lately presented to Parliament of the working of the 
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Malta and Alexandria line, it appears that in the first quarter 
of 1862 the gross receipts were £6,853 ; in the last quarter 
of that year they were £11,958, or nearly double ; again in 
first quarter of 1863 the gross receipts were £12,047, and in 
the last quarter £21,560, being at the rate of nearly 20 per 
cent. upon the cost of the line. ‘The net receipts are not given, 
put they may be taken to have been at the rate of 16 per cent. 
in the most favourable quarter. In consequence of Egypt 
being in hourly and direct telegraphic communication with 
London and Liverpool,.and India being only in weekly com- 
munication, messages being conveyed partly by post and partly 
only by telegraph—Egypt supplied two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of messages, India and the East only supplying one-thir 
the proportions would, of course, have Leen more than reversed 
had India enjoyed the same advantage in this respect as Egypt. 

The trade between Europe, Singapore, Java and China will 
be greatly facilitated if efficient telegraphic communication is 
established between Europe and India before the proposed line 
is completed, although even without relying on the lines 
through Asia Minor ard Persia, the India aud Singapore tele- 
graph will enable Java and China news to be telegraphed to 
Galle and Bombay in connection with the mail steamers. 
Notice of a question to Sir C. Wood has been given by Sir 
Stafford Northcote asking whether the Anglo-Australian and 
China Telegraph Company have not informed H.M. Govern- 
ment that they are prepared to establish telegraphic commu- 
nication between Rangoon aud Singapore without any financial 
assistance from H.M. Government, and whether H.M. Govern- 
ment view the undertaking with favour and will facilitate the 
carrying out of the work, The answer to this question has 
not yet been given. 











STEAMERS FOR CHINA. 

A screw steamship of 605 tons, named the Luzon, has been 
launched by Messrs. Alexander Stephen and Sons from their 
building-yard at Kelvinhaugh. This vessel has been constructed 
ou the principle of iron frames and wooden planking, is fastened 
with yellow metal throughout, and sheathed with copper on 
bottom. She is intended to run between Manila and China, 
She has been built for Messrs. Ker, Bolton, and Co., of Glasgow, 
and is classed fourteen years A 1. 











THE FRENCH MAIL SERVICE. 

Messrs. Horne, of Moorgate-street, the London agents of the 
Messageries Imperiales, have issued the following circular :— 

We beg leave to inform you that on the 9th of September, and thence- 
forth on the 9th of every month, a mail steamer of the Messageries Im- 
periales will be despatched from Marseilles to Alexandria, corresponding 
with another steamer from Suez to Aden, Seychelles, Reunion, and 
Mauritius. 





PARLIAMENT—Continued from pag§387. 


them for certain offences which they were said to have committed, With 
the full assent of his noble friend and the Cabinet he addressed to the 
Governor of Hong Kong a despatch containing a severe reproof for this 
unauthorised exercise of power, and followed it up by greatly reducing 
the strength of the garrison of Hong Kong. That had the very best 
effect in producing a conciliatory disposition on the part of the British 
authorities, and for six years there was no quarrel between them and the 
Chinese. No s~oner, liowever, was the Crimean war at an end than an 
additional force was sent to Hong Kong, and in a very short time the 
governor picked a quarrel with the Chinese, which led to a war, all the iil 
consequences of which had not yet been fully experienced. ‘The last re- 
solution proposed that a bumble address should be presented to Her 
Majesty setting forth the substance of the preceding ones, He must 
express his earnest hope that his noble friend would not regard this as a 
censure upon the policy of the Government. Althoughhe recommended 
a change of poliry, he did not think that the responsibility of that which 
bad been pursued rested entirely with Her Majesty's Government. It 
rested in part at least with Parliament, which had tacitly approved that 
policy. He asked the House to pronounce no censure ; he only asked it 
to express an opinion that our experience of the working of the treaty 
concluded six years ago with Japan had shown that it was desirable that 
thut treaty should be revised and its terms amended. If Her Majesty's 
Government were inclined to take that course, it was most desirable that 
they should bave the declared support of Pasliament, because it could 
not be done without provoking some clamour out of doors, He trusted 
that their lordships would agree to the resolutions which he was about to 
move. He had asked for their support only upon the ground that our 
commercial interests rendered desirable the course which he was recom- 
mending, but k ould agree with him 
that this question involved far higher considerations than that, and that we 
were bound to consider not only what was for our interest, but what was 
consistent with our notions of right and wrong. Even if it could be 
proved—which it could not —that it was necessary to adhere in Japan to 
a system by which we should inevitably become involved in a war with the 
Japanese, we should be bound to abstain from taking a course so contrary 
to the plainest rules of justice and right. The noble lord concluded by 




















moving the resolutions which stood in his name, and the substance of which 
he quoted in the coune of his speech. : 

Hin Russet said: After the long and able speech which my noble 
friend has made, | am, 1 confess, somewhat disappointed to find that be 
should have sat down without pointing out bow our relations with Japan 
might be amended. _He thinks it desirable that there should be an in- 
crease of trade with Japan, but he did not show by what means that desir- 
able object was in his opinion to be effected, although he was profuse in 
his censure with respect to the existing state of things, He is 
speech by fiuding fault with the manner in which our intercourse with 
Japan was begun, and here I must remark that, both on this subject and 
on the subject of what our policy should be, he aimed at subverting our 
policy not only in that country, but in China, and with regard to all East- 
ern nations. In the case of China the treaty of Tien-tsm was brought 
about by our entering the Peiho with a considerable force; but 
my noble friend is hardly correct in the assertion which he made in refer- 
ence to Japan. Lord Elgin went to Japan with one steam frigate and two 
gunboats, which is bardly such a force as could be fairly ssid to have so in- 
timidated the Japanese as,to have compelled them enter into a treaty. 
There were, I may add, other treaties made before that time, There 
was one entered into between Japan and America on the occasion when 
Commodore Perry went to that country with a considerable force, 
and I cannot see that Sir R. Alcock was so much to blame because be 
went with a frigate and two gunboats to make a similar treaty, Other 
nations have followed the same policy, and one of those Pawers which 
have intimidated Japan is Switzerland, which my noble friend will, Ithink, 
hardly contend is a Power calculated to inspire the Japavese with such 
feat as to force them to conclude a treaty of commerce. That being 10, 
the foundation of my noble friend's argument falls to the ground, for it 
appears that it was not by inimidation that we obtained the treaty, and 
that, even if it was obtained by force on our part greater force had been 
employed on the part of other countries, But what, let me ask, have 
been the fruits of these treaties? They have been that, in the course of 
‘a few years, there is a eommercial intercourse of foreign nations with 
Japan to the value of £7,000,000. What, let me ask, is but the in. 
tercourse of friendship—an intercourse whereby the Japanese obtain what 
they want from fureigners, and foreigners what they want from them, 
to the mutual benefit of both. Is that the friendly intercourse 
which my noble friend wishes to stop? Why, be declares himself that 
he wishes to increase the trade with Japan. But, then, he says that the 
Japanese having been induced to make the teaty, we entered 
into a stipulation that British subjects should be entitled to obtain 
admission to certain portions of the territory of Japan without 
being under the jurisdiction of the Japanese authorities. He 
complains of the law called the ‘‘extra-territorial law.” But what I 
would ask, has been the whole course of our intercourse with Eastern 
nations? What is the history of our intercourse with China and with 
‘Turkey? Have we not entered into arrangements with China of this 
very character? Would we be justified, then, in adopting an entirely 
new plan in regard to Japan, saying that the Japanese laws should be 
allowed to prevail in the case of any British subject who might be ac- 
cused of having committed an offence against them? Your Lordships 
must beur in mind that the Japanese laws are most sanguinary. What 
can we say if a young English merchant, being brought before the 
Japanese tribunals, subjected to torture, put to death, being disembowelled, 
and, in short, suffering all the horrid tortures which the code of the coun- 
try inflicts? ' What can we say, further, if all hin relations living at Yoka- 
hama are put to death? 1s it desirable, under those circumstances, that 
we should abandon a plan which has now been acted upon for three cen= 
turies, in accordance with which, when we enter Oriental nations, we 
carry with us our own tribunals? When Japanese subjects commit an 
offence against the English we ask them to punish their own criminals, 
but when an Englishman commits an offence we do not surrender bim 
up to be dealt with by the Japanese laws. In that respect we can, I 
think, make no alteratiou without incurring great danger. If we were to 
make a change, the probability is that disputes with the Japanese autho- 
rities would be promoted, and I cannot therefore admit that so far as that 
point is concerned my noble friend has painted ont any course which 
it would be advantageous to adopt. Great benefits are derived from our 
trade with Japan, but that trade is undoubtedly accompanied by feat 
abuses on the part of Englishmen themselves. (Hear, hear.) Their 
manner and demeanour, when living in those Eastern countries, is not 
always what it ought tobe. (Hear, bear.) I this very morning received 
a letter from Sir F, Bruce, written in the same admirabletone and tem 
as so many others, in which he laments the insolence and dis! of 
Chinese customs, the want of courtesy, and the improper behaviour in 
many respects towards We inferior race which characterises some of our 
countrymen, and which, he says, is a disgrace to several who go apparent]; 
for the purposes of trade o China. The same thing, 1 am sorry rH 
think, may be said in the case of Japan; nor is it confined to these two 
among Eastern nations, All that we can under the circumsances do is 
that which men like Sir R. Alcock are disposed to do—that is, to refuse to 
take up the cause of any of those men who have brought trouble on them- 
selves by their own misconduct, and thus to show them that it 
is not because they belong to a powerful nation that they are 
to be countenanced in the course which they pursue. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 know of no particular regulations which could be 
introduced which could remedy the present state of things, and we can 
only bope that while the commercial intercourse itself with Japan is pre~ 
ductive of great benefit the abuses which attend upon it will be ia time 
removed by the exhibition of better conduct on the part of our own 
countrymen, who have the remedy entirely in their own hands. (Hear, 
hear.) I would add that the Government of the Tycoon has shown every 
disposition — being fairly treated on our part—to do all that is necessary on 
their side to improve the trade between the two countries. But in spite of 
our poiicy there are great dissentions in Japan. There are the Prince of 
Satsuma, the Prince of Nagato, and many of the others of the high 
feudal aristocracy—one of them said to have 00 000 men under his com- 
mand, and immenso revenues—whose privileges and feudal powers 
mere sccured to them some two or three centuries ago. There is, 
besides, the Mikado, a sort of spiritual chief, and there is the Tycoon, 
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who is said by the best authorities have the treaty-making power. How 
can we prevent these different authorities from quarrelling among them- 
selves and from being jealous of one another? The Daimios say, and 
pethape with truth, that the Tycoon has managed, in providing that 
certain ports shall be the ports at which English ships shall 
enter, to take the greater purt of the profits to himself, and to 
prerent the ports which belong to the Daimios from being the 
laces of commerce for foreign merchants. If that be 80, as it 
is well-known that the profits of this trade are enormous, it is no wonder 
that these Daimios wish to have some share in it, and that many of them 
wish, in conjunction with the Mikado, to overpower the authority of the 
But that is not a matter with which the English are concerned ; 
that is not a result for which British power is responsible. (Hear, hear. ) Itis 
a matter that may at any time produce civil war—civil war not brou:ht 
about by England, but by the dissentions and jealousies of the Japanese 
themselves. (Hear.) A noble earl opposite, who brought forward the 
question of Japan dast year, concluded—as, sitting in opposition, it was, 
perhaps, natural for him to conclude—that we were about to do everything 
that was foolish upon this subject—that the Government were going to 
panish the Tycoon, as the Tycoon was our friend, and that the Daimio, 
who was our enemy, we intended to leave alone. Now, the fact is that 
we were quite as wise asthe noble earl opposite. (A laugh.) We did 
say, no doubt, that the Tycoon ought to pay a considerable fine because 
he had allowed a public road to be the scene of a diszraceful murder on 
the part of one of the Daimios ; but we called upon the Daimio himself 
to bring the murderers to justice, and pay his share of the fine. We did 
not, therefore, commit the folly that the noble earl supposed we should 
commit. My noble friend who brought forward this question to-night 
macant, it seems, to be particularly civil (a laugh), but he told us that our 
conduct with respect to the murder of Mr. Richardson was against all 
principles of international law, against all principles of justice, and against 
good policy. Fora particularly civil person, this, I think, was rather 
hard upon the Government. (Laughter.) But I do not see the matter 
in that light. Here were three or four English people, one of them a 
ding upon a road which was assigned by trealy as a road upon which 
British sabjects were able to pass on foot or on horseback when they 
Pleased. Being there when one of these great Daimios passed, they stood 
‘on one side of the road, where one of them was murdered, the lady and 
the others being attacked, and escaping wih many bruises and wounds to 
Yokohama, We thought that was an injury which required some reparation, 
and we did not think it was contrary to the law of nations to ask for re- 
poration. We said that the murderers ought to be tried, and as the Prince 
of Satsuma refused any redréss, we sent ships to his harbour and took by 
way of reprisals two of his vessels. The Prince of Satsuma, I must say, 
aved in one respect with great humanity, for he sent a notice to his 
‘own people that there would probably be some action, and advised them 
to leave the town. The batteries of this town fired upon our men-of-war. 
‘What were our men-of-war todo? Were they not to return the fire? 
‘Were they to go off immediately as fast as they could without returning 
the fire, and with all the appearance, and. indeed, the reality, of running 
away from the forces of the Daimio? What would have been the con- 
sequence of such conduct? Why, my lords, how unsafe would have been 
the life of every Englishman in Japan! (Cheers) The adqiral who 
was in command of the British squadron ordered fire to be opened. It 
was opened against those batteries, the batteries were in a great degree 
silenced, but as a high wind was blowing at the time, and the houses were 
eatirely built of wood and paper, the town caught fire and great part of it 
was burnt. Well, | think, though this was a lamentable occurrence, that 
‘& g eat deal too much horror was expressed at it. In consequence of the 
notice that had been given hardly any persons were killed except 
the soldiers in the batteries; there really was not that great mor- 
tality which has been so much lamented ; the town has been 
since rebuilt, and people say thet it is  handsomer town 
than it ever was before. I cannot believe, then, that that Proceeding was 
of the character which my noble friend states, and certainly with regard 
to the followers of Prince Satsuma, it was a good lesson for them, for they 
owned that they did not know that the English were so strong; that they 
should beware how they offended them again; and the Prince of Sat- 
sums himself has shown since that time the most friendly disposition to- 
wards us. (Cheers.) My noble friend says that these collisions must 
Jead to war. But is it more likely that war will result by inflicting some 
punishment upon the murderers of our people, or by allowing those mur- 
derers to go unpunished? My belief is that the taking notice in this way 
of suck an injury asa horrible marder is the way not to lead to future col 
Tisions and war, but rather to prevent them. (Hear, hear.) We know 
very well what has happened with regard to the French. One of the 
Japanese Princes, the Prince Nagato, as a French ship was passing 
through a narrow strait, fired upon it and inflicted considerable injury. 
The French Admiral thereupon attacked the batfery, the Japanese sol. 
diers ran away, the battery was destroyed, and every gun was made useless 
for the fa Here, then, according to my noble friend, would have 
been the origin of a great war between France and Japan. But Japan 
thought better of it, and sent an Embassy to beg pardon for the outrage, 
and a new treaty has been made between the French and the Japanese 
Government. (Hear, hear.) Such was the effect of an order very simi- 
lar to that for which I am so much blamed in the case of the Prince of 
Satsuma. [quite agree with my noble friend that these Japanese are 
‘most ingenious people. This Prince of Satsuma himself has more than 
‘once bought steam vessels; and I am told that the Japanese would buy 
‘@ foreign steam vessel in a port, and that, the European crew being out 
of it, they would put their own crew on board and steam out of the 
at once, with complete command of the machinery, as if they had been 
taught the use of it from their earliest youth. Nay, more, in another 
case one of our officers was receiving two Japanese officers of rink, and 
immediately they came on board they began discussing the merits of the 
Armstrong and’ Whitworth guna, showing great knowledge of all the 
mechanism of those guns. (Hear, hear.) [am in hopes that, so far 
from leading to the stoppage of further intercourse between us, so far 
from leading to hostilities, the policy of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will lead to the maintenance of friendly relations with the 
Japanese; that their display of the more than ordinary anxiety 
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found among Eastern nations to profit by European intercourse 
will establish that intercourse on a footing of mutual advantage; 
and that, though there mav be on the part of some of the Japanese a good 
deal of murmuring, like the rumbling of distant thunder, the advantage of 
‘commercial relations between the two countries will graduaily be seem im 
Japan, and will gradually insure a friendly and a peacetul intercommunica- 
tion. '( Hear, hear.) Coming to the last resolution of my noble friend, I 
roust say L had expected from him information and instruction as to the 
way in which we should improve our relations with Japan. Had he 
pointed out any mode by which we could effect that object, Her Majesty's 
Government would have gladly availed themselves of my noble friend's. 
suggestions; but when he came to that part of his spocch, after be had 
thought fit to blame every part of the policy of the Government of this 
country —not only of the present, but of former Governments—he said he 
should be much obliged to us to point out the way in which an improve- 
ment could be effected. (Hear, hear.) Now, my lords, I think if we 
were to sayto the Japanese that we should modify our treaty—that we 
were prepared (o make new arrangements,—I think the effect would be 
that which such a course would have upon other Eastern nations. We 
should only inspire the Japanese with the idea that we were afraid of their 
hostilities, and that we were ready to conciliate them by needless and un- 
worthy concessions. (Hear, hear.) I don't see, therefore, that we should 
gain by any measures of that sort, Tam not atall reluctant to enter into 
some friendly relations with the Japanese, though I must remind your 
lordships that friendly relations have been going on between the Govern- 
ment in this country and the Government in Japan, and also between our 
Minister in Japan and the Ministers of the ‘Tycoon. Mr. Rutherford 
Alcock was prepared to do everything that was courteous towards the 
Tycoon, and he showed himself ready to do anything which our laws 
enabled him to do in order to punish any young Englishman who went 
beyond the rights to which British subjects were entitled according to the 
terms of our treaty, (Hear, hear) I am quite aware that tl is country 
can do great hurt to other countries; but Ido not let out of sight that 
other countries may do some hurt to us. I own that I contemplate not 
only with repugnance, but disgust, uch a state of things as boasting of 
nothing but the injury which we could do to other countries, while they, 
an the other hand, should be boasting of the’ injury which they 
could do to us. Certainly, that is not a pleasant subject of con- 
templation ; but’ we know we have power—all foreign nations know 
we have by our naval and military forces power to inflict great hurt on any 
nation attacking us. My noble friend says that as regards this country 
and Japan we are not behaving according to the laws of nations. I am 
afraid that for a very long time to come it will be necessary to keep a con~ 
siderable naval force in those seas of Japan. There are, as I have said, 
various parties in Japan, and one of them is very likely to say they will 
not permit foreigners to come there any longer, and that they will drive 
them from Japan, That, no doubt, might lead to scenes of bioodshed, 
but I cannot see that we ought to retire from Japan for that reason, or 
forego those rights which are of great benefit to us and at the same time of 
great benefit to Japan. (Hear.) My belief is that we should endeavour 
to behave justly, and on every occasion repair any wrong of which the 
Japanese may have reason to complain, but at the same time seek redress 
for any wrong which may be done by them to British subjects. Under 
existing circumstances, that is all I can say, while, of course, I should be 
glad that our relations with Japan could be closerand mere secure. (Hear, 
hear.) But we must recollect that this isa new commerce. The treaty 
only dates from, I think, 1838, and there is much to be smoothed aw. 
regard to our relations with a people who for a long time would not adait 
foreigners. At the same time, the commerce between the two nations 
has been in many respects rapid. During the first four years after the 
treaty of Nanking our imports of silk from China amounted to 20,000 
bales; in the first four years after our treaty with Japan our Imports of 
silk from that country have been 25,000 bales. (Hear, hear.) ‘That shows 
‘a considerable willingness on the part of the Japanese to enter into come 
merce, and to establish those relaticns with us which may tend to the pro- 
motion of trade. (Hear.) It is impossible for us who have such commerce 
in every part of the world not to see that in Japan, as elsewhere, some 
misunderstanding may arise; and all the British Government can do isnot 
to modify or alter those treaties which we have with the Japanese—not to 
‘say we will give farther concessions in addition to those which we have 
already made. Last year we engaged to put off the opening of two ports, 
which were to have been opened this year, for seven years more, and we 
have shown every disposition to agree to any concession which the Japanese 
could reasonably ask for ; but it appears to me that it would be more 
advantageous for all parties to go on steadily and quietly, but maintaining 
our rights, rather than to inaugurate a new system and policy, more espe- 
cially if that new system and policy were in contradiction of all we have 
ever done in our dealings with astern nations from the time when we first 
had intercourse with them. (Cheers. ) 

The Bishop of Oxrorv expressed his thanks to the noble carl (Grey) 
for having brought this subject before their lordships and the country. He 
had attended to the tone of the noble earl’s speech and resolutions, and 
it appeared to him that the noble carl’s object was rather to turn their 
lordships’ attention to the future with its dangers, and the mode in which 
those dangers might be averted, than to advert with anything like unne- 
cessary recrimination to events which had already taken place, (Hear, 
hear.) He had also watched with anxiety to hear what might be said by 
the noble earl the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, fecling confident that 
everything which he might say would be said with that terse and telling 
eloquence which the noble earl always used. But he coufessed he had 
heard with great disappointment the answer of his noble friend. So far 

















from removing from his mind those apprehensions which the views of the 


noble earl apposite (Grey) had given rise to, he thought the anawe 
to the noble earl were not conclusive. As he understood the 
Secretary he maintained that the noble earl opposite objected to the system 
by which we undertook on our part to exercise our own laws against our 
own people ina distant country, leaving it to the Japanese to put their 
laws in force against their own people. His noble friend said that had 
always been our custom when dealing with Eastern nations, but that the 
noble earl would sweep it away, and then he (Earl Russell) went 
on to ask how we should feel if wo heard of the lives of 
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our countrymen being sacrificed in consequence of our trusting to 
the Jspanese Government. But he had distinctly understood his 
noble friend opposite to guard against any such supposition. (Hear.) He 
understood him to say that at the principal ports—at the factories where 
we had our goods—at places where we should be able to enforce on our 
ple reasonable obedience to the Jay laws, there we should main- 
tain that principle. (Hear, hear.) But his noble friend said that we 
should not undertake what we could not perform—thet we should not 
throw the mgis of security against Japanese Justice over British subjects in 
places where we could not exercise control orer them, and thereby lead 
them te break the lsws of the Japanese, where wa had no power to pre- 
vent a breach of those laws, and no means of punishing British subjects 
who did break them. The noble earl argued that the two obligations 
were correlative ; that where we undertook to protect our own people and 
them by otr own laws we were bound at the same time to show we 
bad sofficient power to make them obey those laws which, by going into 
that country, they mede themselves subject to. (Hoar.) Therefore, 
he said, the answer of his noble friend the Foreign Secretary to his noble 
friend ite was not tatisfact: ‘Then the noble earl at the head of 
our treaties with Japan had been 
Why there was no other point on which 
‘Str R. Alcock was so explicit and emphatic as he was in his declaration 
thet those treaties had been brought about by intimidation. He said that 
the American Ambassadors went to Japan and told the Japanese what we 
were doing in China, and so alarmed their minds that the statements made 
to them of our intentions and the news of our success in China made them 
look upon the presence of a small flotilla in the Japanese waters as the 
‘avant courier of the power of this country; so that, against the will of the 
whole population, the treaties were made entirely through fear. He said, 
«© T know that it is alleged that there is a party in the country who are in 
favour of progress, who desire to see the foreigner admitted and foreign 
trade encouraged;” but he went on to say that he had never 
been able to find them nor even to ascertain their existence. He said that 
there were, 2s everywhere else, two powers—one more extravagantly 
attached to what they considered to be their natural habits, and the other 
less s0, and he had described them as existing in Japan under the name of 
the toad-in-the-well party and the non-toad-in-the-well party. He also 
said that the most liberal party he had been able to find were strongly 
averse to the abolition’ of the restraints which prevented foreigners from 
coming among them. He stated that whereas foreigners were at first 
received into the houses of the poor, if not with welcome, at all events, 
with hospitality, he could not say that that treatment was any longer 
extended tothem. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, what was originally begun 
with intimidation was, according to his statement, continued with increas- 
ing disgast on the part of the Japanese only through the terror ofexternal 
violence. Again, they were told by the noble earl that the burning of 
Kagosima had led to the better behaviour of the Daimio. When they, 
however, knew that the Japanese were to eager for the expulsion of the 
foreigners, and that they were purchasing rifled cannon for the-blow which 
they hoped to strike, they could not consider that this change was so much 
© by violence as it was the quiet preparation dictated by that desire 
for vengeance which wes so distinguishing a characteristic of the Japanese 
nation. (Hear, hear.) That he believed to be the strength of the state- 
ment made. The perpetual complaint of the more thoughtful Jepanese 
had been, “« You are hurrying things too fast. We grant you it may be 
well, as you tell us, that the country should become a trading community, 
that our Wealth may become increased if we deal with the nations of the 
‘West, but there must be time for the trade to grow up, At present it is 
but injary to us at every turn, You take our vegetablo wax and do not 
even leave enough for our own people. You have tricked us as to our 
gold, which you have exported in masses in spite of the treaty to the con- 
trary. | You have sffered your people to set up a shadowy reason in order 
to evade the stipulations of the treaty, aud all this you have done because 
you will hasten to a degree which we, as @ people, cannot bear, the time 
fo introduce your merchandise and your commerce.” The burden 
‘of these representations must, he believed, reach the heart of 
everyone. What they in reality said was, “If you are to be 
enriched by this sudden traffic, have you no regard for us? Can you 
not feel for our sufferings? Is it just to force this upon us that you may 
8 little sooner acquire so much more wealth?” His noble friend did not 
tempt to answer the allegation of the noble earl, because he evidently 
felt statement to be unanswerable, that we were running great danger 
of absolately destroying the intemal Government of Japan by the course 
we were pursuing. (Hear, hear.) Could it be the intention of the Go- 
vernment to reduce that country to the miserable state of an ungoverned 
avarchy? And yet that must be the result if we shook the existing power 
without fornishing any efficient substitute. They bad heard that night 
that there was a great deal of jealousy existing between the Daimios and 
the T; There was a continual tendency among the Daimios to re- 
sist the power of the Tycoons when that power appeared to them to be used 
fa @ manner which would commit the country to steps fatal to its welfare; 
amd so every step in the treaty had been written in the blood of successive 
‘Tycoons. Would that fact show that it wes a treaty gladly entered into 
by the Japanese ? Did it not rather tend to prove that it was forced upon 
tiem by intimidstion? The result of our continuing our present policy 
would be the breaking down of the central controlling authority by hich 
alone the feudal chieftains could in any measure be kept in awe. Was it 
‘our object to occupy the country in order to administer its revenue, its 
justice, to reform it laws, or to make it a dependency of this country ? 
‘What would become of our trade if we left the country in anarchy ? 
How were we to maintain a sufficient force among a hostile people, aided 
in their opposition to us by the nature of the country? How were we to 
‘overcome those obstacles except at an expense which he did not believe 
the people of Great Britain were willing to incur? It was upon those points 
‘that it seemed to him that the speech of his noble friend opposite had reall 
exhausted the subject. and he felt with him that having passed throug! 
those considerations, which he might term consideratioas of expediency, 
they came to the still higher ground based upon the principles of right, 
nd he maintained that we bad no authority in the sight of 
Him who governed the universe, by force of arms to thrust 
wpon an independent people » commerce which they refused. 
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(Hear, hear.) He maintained that, having established that come 
merce, we had no right whatever to undertake engagements as to our 
own subjects which we could not fulfil—(hear, hear)—and that the treaty 
as it was now constructed did engage that this country should undertake 
to make its subjects do what it was not in our power to make them per- 
form. When he read what was stated by Sir Rutherford Alcock, he found 
that a request which was made by the authorities, that the road by which 
the Daimios were passing should not be made use of for three days, in 
accordance with the law of the country, was violated in the very face of 
the authorities, although the use of the road was not necessary for the 
wurpose of either business or pleasure, (Hear, hear.) And he, for one, 
lieved that the introduction into the commerce of this country of such 
doubtful, he would venture to say unjust, principles would not lead so 
touch to its extension as to its final ruin. There was a result connected 
with the extension of national prosperity founded upon injustice which, 
by a law more certain than the return of any mercantile adventure, would 
avenge the cause of right and justice upon the people by. whom those | 
principles had been violated. It was written, and it would be fulfilled, 
* Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness aad his 
chambers by wrong.” (Hear, hear.) ; 
The Duke of Somenser did not think it was necessary to go back to 
the origin of the treaty with Japan, but he would remind the House that 
the treaty was made in the first instance with tho American Government, 
and all that we and other nations asked was to be placed in the same posi- 
tion as the Americans. He quite agreed with the noble earl opposite as 
to the importance of our showing forbearance and moderation in our deal- 
ings with the people of Japan, and he concurred in his expression of regret 
for the misconduct of many Europeans in that country. It was @ sub- 
ject of deep regret that acis of gross tyranny had been perpetrated towards 
‘the natives of Japan, not only by Englishmen but by other Europeans. 
But that was a question quite separate from that of the treaty. The noble 
earl advised the Government to make a new treaty, but as he said that the 
Tycoon had no power to enforce the treaty already made it was difficult 
to understand where would be the advantage of a new treaty. He ob- 
jected to the resolutions, and their effect, if carried out, would be to ren- 
der war almost certain. The noble earl complained that the English and _ 
French Adwirals had objected to the erection of batiteries at Yokohama ; 
but there were good grounds for their objections. The Houre would 
member that when Admiral Hope went to the Peiho, batteries were insidi- 
ously raised, and his ships, being allowed to come in close were suddenly 
fred into. If we had allowed batteries to be raised at Yokohama the 
lives and property of all the British subjects and of other Europeans in 
the place would have been at the mercy of the Japanese, and the English 
and French Admirals feeling that, thought it their duty to resist the con- 
struction of such batteries. The right rev. prelate thought English sub- 
jects were protected wherever they went in Japan. That was not the case. 
‘What was done was to protect British subjects at Yokohama and slong 
a road which by the treaty they had a right to use? (Ei 
Grey.—*25 miles”) He was told by persons who came from Japan that 
they were kept, as it were, in aprison, and could only go by that road for 
exercise. The noble earl said that persons seeking exercise or pursuing 
the study of botany were allowed by the Japanese to pass through the 
country, but that was not the fact. He had himself sent a gentleman who 
had a taste for botany to Yokohama, but, although he was willing to obey 
in all things the directions of the Japanese authorities, he was not allowed 
to pursue his researches, but was sent back. The noble earl said that the 
Daimios entertained great objections to trade. That was quite wrong 
(hear) ; in fact, the noble earl’s speech was full of errors from beginning to 
end, (Laughter.) Prince Satsuma said that the Tycoon was appro- 
priating all the trade to himself, and that he ought to share it with others. 
(Hear.) ‘The noble earl's resolution proposed “ that the provisions of the 
treaty should be so modified as to place the future intercourse of the two 
nations on » better footing for the future.” But why should that be done 
if the Japanese Government possessed no power to enforce the treaty? It 
would be much better to keep to the treaty already made, and by firmness 
‘on the one hand, and forbearance on the other, its provisions might be 
fairly carried out. We had certain rights under hae treaty, and these 
rights were admitted by the Japanese. Prince Satsuma’s people them- 
selves admitted tbat we were right to punish them for the murder, and, 80 
far from the burning of their town having had an ill effect, it had had 
really an excellent effect, as they were aflerwards quite ready to enter into 
a treaty with us. They did not care about the burning of their town, 
which they could rebuild in afew days. A gentleman recently arrived 
from Yokobama told him that he saw a great fire in that town, 
which burnt down a great establishment for the education of Japanese 
oung ladies. The fire happened on the Monday, and to his surprise 
it was rebuilt on the following Friday. He very much regretted 
that Admiral Kuper should have been attacked for his conduct. (Hear, 
hear.) When that gallant officer heard of the motion in Parliament upon 
the subject of Kagosima he wrote a letter, in which he expressed bis re- 
gret that the subject should be discussed in his absence. The Admiral 
‘also expressed his rogret that in firing at the batteries his guns should 
have destroyed the town, but in writing his despatch he had omitted to 
express that regret as distinctly as he onght to have done, but that he 
wrote that despatch in haste and at a time when his feelings were much 
excited by the death of two friends who were killed by his side. The 
Admiral further said that he had since frequently declared his regret that 
the town should have been injured, and had also avowed his admiration 
for the Japanese people. With respect to the people themselves, they 
were quite willing and desirous of trading with Europeans, ‘The last 
letters received from Japan informed him that people had been put to 
death by the Daimios because they had traded with Europeans, At 
Nagasaki and other places many persons had been murdered for trading 
with us; but, notwithstanding, they continued to send their goods to 
the ports, He had acquainted their lordships with the effect of Admiral 
Kuper's letter to him, and he could assure them that that gallant officer 
had been actuated by no other feeling than a desire strictly to perform his 
duty. The noble earl opposite seemed to think that when the batteries 
fired upon our ships of war we ought to have run away. (Earl Grey: 
“No.”) Then if the batteries did fire, were our ships to fire again? 
Hear.) It was, however, difficult to understand exactly how to deal 
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jple whose habits and prejudices were 20 strange, and it was 
next to impossible to avoid occasional outbreaks. Unless we came away 
altogether from Japan, he could not see how we could avoid enfor 
our rights. The French, Russians, Dutch, and other nations took right 
under the same treaty, and if we gave up our rights, were we to ask those 
nations to give up theirs? One great use of the large force we had there 
was to keep a check on our own population. He believed the best course 
we could adopt was to adhere faithfully to the treaty, practice all forbear- 
ance and moderation towards the people ; but while exercising a spirit of 
kindness towards the people, to hold the Government strictly to the fulfil- 
ment of their obligations. (Hear, hear. ) 

The Earl of CanNaRvon observed that a great part of the speeches of 
the noble earl and the noble duke had been directed to the disinterring of 
the old question of Kagosima, into which his noble friend had not entered. 
He quite admitted the very great difficulties of the treaty with Japan. 
The clas: of traders that had grown up there of late years were very 
different from those that formerly existed on those coasts. In former 
years the traders there were for the most part large firms—houses of im- 
mense wealth and responsibility—but now the traders on those coasts were 
in many cases of small calibre, sometimes reckless in character, and lived 
there solely by the prospect of enormous profits. These were the men 
who went inland in defiance of treaty obligations, and extablished houses 
for the purpose of contraband and illicit trade. The noble earl said he 
lamented these outrages ; but what were we to do? how were we to pee 
vent them? The papers on China showed that the consuls themeel 
those who were placed there for the purpose of exercising judicial authority 
and maintaining fair dealing between man and man, often acted far more 
like partisans than judges. His noble friend would place greater authority 
in the hands of the consuls or some local authority. The system which 
had prevailed in China was extending itself to Japan, and to a great extent 
it had its origin in what he might call ex-territoriality. He must express 
his complete concurrence in everything that fell from his noble friend on 
that subject. The system was mischievous tu all concerned. It sapped 
and undermined the native authority, and did not establish a complete or 
satisfactory jurisdiction in its stead. Its direct result was the extension 
of political still more of territorial right, and every morsel of ground an- 
nexed involved a fresh body of troops. “They were drawing on their re- 
‘sources as regards men ; and when they calculated their army in India, 
in the colonies, and in England, he must say he would be a bold man 
that would say those resources were unlimited and inexhaustible. While 
acknowledging all the difficulties and abuses that existed in China, and 
which, indeed, could not be denied, they seemed deliberately involving 
themselves in precisely the same difficulties in Japan. The state of 
things was almost identical in the two countries, with this exception that 
while in China they had to deal with a nerveless, weak, tame-spirited 
people, they had in Japan to deal with a military, warlike, and 
vigorous race, second probably to none in the East except the Sikhs. 
‘There was also the same condition of things, the same lawlessness, the 
same powerlessness of the consuls forestrain outrage, the same difficulty 
with regard to export and import duties, the same aversion on the part of 
the natives to receive us, the same determination on our part to force our- 
selves upon them, by means of treaties extorted from them which they 
accepted for the moment, but with the distinct determination to violate 
their engagements when the first opportunity offered. He remembered 
reading in one of Sir F. Bruce's despatches a statement to this effect, that 
“the conclusion of a treaty with an Oriental nation was not the termina- 
tion, but really the beginning of the diffculties with which they had to 
deal,” and that was the precise truth, They had found this in China, and 
would find it in Japan; and Sir F. Bruce went on to say that “even 
measures of a beneficial and progressive character, extorted by force against 
the will of the population in such countries, were of little avai Well, 
the noble lord said matters after all were improved. Kegosima had been 
burned down, and the noble lord seemed to make rather merry over it. 
(A laugh.) It was true that Kagosima had been burnt down, and that for 
the moment there was peace, but he defied any one who had read the 
papers upon this subject to say that it was more than a temporary breathing 
space, All through the corres; ondence matters went from bad to worse, 
fresh murders and fresh acts of incendiarisin were committed, the very 
legation was in a state of siege with stockades, guards, and camp fires 
lighted at night; in fact, the state of things was something between peace 
and war. The noble earl did him the honour to allude to some observa- 
tions which he made last year, and said that he spoke as might have been 
expected from a member of the Oppesition. Now, much as he valued 
party Government, he regarded this question of Japan as much too grave 
a one to be treated as a party matter. It was one of the most serious 
questions that could engage the attention of Parliament, and he thought 
it unfortunate that the country was not thoroughly alive to its importance, 
The noble lord complained of his having said that the Government were 
putting a pressure upon the Tycoon, who was their friend, It was true 
that he did say that, and he maintained that that was the real state of the 
case. The only person whom the Government were touching was the 
only one in the State who was favourable, and who they acknowledged 
had, so far as he could, dealt fairly with them. He was at variance with a 
great many of the Daimios who were continually attempting to subvert 
his authority, and thus the Government, by the course which they were 
taking, were playing the game of their enemies. It was perfectly 
clear that a great constitutional revolution was going on in Japan. 
About two centuries and a half ago the consitution was altered. 
Since that time the power of the Mikado had been in 
abeyance, the power of the great Diamios had been neutra- 
lized by their factions, and consequently the power of the Ty- 
coon had been supreme. Now, for the first time, there was a 
change. The Mikado, who was a young and ambitious man, was recover- 
ing some of his former power; of the Daimios some were making com- 
mon cause with him, and others were bitterly and vehemently opposing 
the Tycoon, who. on account of the favourwhich he had shown to foreign. 
ers, had become probably the most unpapulr man in Japan, From all 
these causes we were, by interfering, as we had done. in danger of pulling 
down about our ears the whole fabric of the existing Government in 
Japan, which, bad or good, was at least a Government, and of having to 
undertake the responsibility of governing the country ourselves, That 


































































was a danger from which the Government had escaped in China owing 
to circumstances which they :could not have anticipated, and for which 
they have not themselves to thank. (Hear, hear.) He agreed substan- 
tially with everything which bud fallen from the noble earl and with all 
his resolutions. The only one about which he entertained any doubt was 
the last but one, which proposed that our Government should enter into 
friendly communication with the Government of Japan and other Powers 
for the purpose of revising the treaty. If be thought that that resolution 
was intended to compel the Government to take instantaneous action he 
could not support it, but as he believed that that was not its meaning he 
had no hesitation in accepting it according to the spirit rather than the 
leiter, and agreeing to it as well as to the others. (Hear, hear. ) 

Earl Gary, in replying, was understood to say that his noble friend. 
had rightly interpreted the meaning of his 11th resolution, Throughout 
the discussion the members of the Government had not contested these 
two facts—that the treaty being reciprocal, we were bound toenforce good 
conduct on the of our own subjects in Japan, and that we had utterly 
failed to do so. (Earl Russell made a gesture of dissent.) That was estab- 
lished both by the statement of Sir R. Alcock and by the despatches of 
the noble earl himself. The noble duke charged him with inconsistency 
because he asked that as the treaty could not be enforced it should be re- 
vised. There was nothing inconsistent in bis proposal. There were 
parts of the treaty which neither the Japanese nor ourselves could enforce, 
and therefore, he proposed that they should be mudified. (Hear, bear.) 
The noble earl had complained that he had suggested nothing for the 
furure, but in another part of his speech he said that be bad suggested 
too much 

The House then divided. 

Contents 
Non. contents . 30 
Majority against the motion .. —l9 

The report of the County Constabulary Superannuation Bill was 

reed to. 

The Public and Refreshment House (Metropolis, &c.) Bill was toad a 
second time. 

The House adjourned at 5 minutes to 9 o'clock. 


The numbers were,— 











THE DEBATE ON JAPAN. 


(The Times.) 

Lord Grey proposed in the House of Lords yesterday a series of Re- 
solutions on Japan w! rather expressed a sentiment than indicated an’ 
definite policy. Nothing can invite sympathy more than the zeal with 
which feeling and conscientious men attempt the defence of those half- 
civilized races with which the adventurous epirit of commerce brings the 
Englishman into contact. The tale is always the same. On the one 
side are pride of race, the insolence of power, the contempt which strong 
and active natures feel for the more inert Asiatic, the recklessness of giving 
offence, which is due partly to an inabili the 
manners and the habits of thought of a strange race. On the other hand, 
there is a cherished antipathy ill concealed by the fair words which fear or 
self-interest dictates, there are the ever-recurring acts of revenge, the 
whispering and plotting which are always being directed against the in- 
truders from beyond the seas, with the occasional outbreak of massacre or 
insurrection. We fear that the tendency to this mutual antagonism bas 
not decreased. In these days more than ever the Englishman, when 
brought in contact with the feeble stationary races of the world, is likely to 
wrong and be wronged. In India and in China, however just the official 
class may be in their dealings with the native, there is reason to believe 
that the bodies of fortune-seekers whom trade attracts to the Far East are 
not likely to raise our character for courtesy and moderation. In Japan 
we see the beginning of what bas attained a large development elsewhere. 
An island empire, which but a few years ago was able to avoid almost all 
communication with the world, has been surprised into mercantile inter- 
course. In an interval of the Chinese War a British Plenipotentiary ap- 
peared off the Japanese coasts, and demanded to negotiate with the inhos- 
pitable Government. The walls of Japanese exclusiveness fell at bis 
summons. All that he asked—far more than he could have expected— 
was granted with a readiness which appeared in strong contrast with the 
world-renowned jealousy of the people. The trade, which had been 
hitherto confined to one port and one nation, was now thrown open with a 
liberality so complete as to be almost suspicious. Let us assume that the 
‘Tycoon and his grandees were suddenly converted to a belief in tbe bene- 
fits of foreign trade, and that the warlike deeds of the British fleet in the 
China seas had nothing to do with the concessions which were made to 
Lord Elgin. But even in this case there were not wanting reasons for the 
watchfulness of our philanthropistsat home. Every account described the 
Japanese as an amiable and eimple people, far advanced in certain arts, 
and possessed of a kind of civilisation which it was quite natural for them 
to desire to preserve. They were courteous to their visitors, full of curi- 
osity, but inoffensive in their demeanour, though their Government and 
their feudal institutions might be expected to create in certain classes of 
them a disinclination to submit to any such tlights as,too often fall to the 
lot of Asiatics in their intercourse with Europeans. In short, there was a 
not unnatural feeling among sober people at home that our officers and 
traders had to deal with a very strange but, on the whole, an estimable 
nation, and that there was great danger lest they might abuse their position. 

One unhappy event has come to strengthen these suspicions, and was, 
no doubi, the principal motive of the speech and Resolutions of yesterday. 
Our Consular system was established in Japan, our conventions were 
made, commerce began, and prospered fairly; any fears that the Japanese 
might have had at first were passing away; they had begun to recognise, 
as their Chinese relatives had long recognised, the value of European cus~ 
tomers; our countrymen were, on the whole, behaving well, and all was 
going on smoothly,” when the unfortunate affair oceurred which led to the 
murder of Mr. Richardson. In this matter we cannot, with all our wish 
to respect the prejudices of the ni a Englishmen from 
outraying them, believe that there was any serious blame due to Mr. 
Richardson and his party. “ A party of English, one of them a lady, were 
riding upon a road upon which British subjects were able to pass on foot 
‘or on horseback when they pleased. Being there when one of the grea 
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Daimios |, they stood on one side of the road, where one of them 
was mu the lady and the others being attacked, and escaping, with 
‘many bruises and wounds, to Yokohama.” This is Lord Russell's ac- 
count of the affair, and this unbappy incident, the cause of the attack on 
Kagosima, and of whatever ill-will may have arisen between English and 
Japanese of late, was sovticaly the fault of a proud noble and his lawless 
retainers. Of the affair of Kagosima itself we need not speak here. The 
burning of the town was a misfortune, and nothing but the actual necessity 
of secaring the persons of our countrymen froin violence in a strange land 
could juntity & proceeding which necessarily confounded the innocent with 
the guilty, We are happy, however to believe that this has been but an 
unfortunate episode in the relation the two nations, and that, whatever 
may be the tendency to quarrel, arising from English recklessness on the 
one hand and Japanese prejudice on the other, there is no reason for saying 
that the work of Lord Elgin bas proved a failure. 

Lord Grey complains—perhaps with justice—of the noisy behaviour 0 
certain Englishmen in the seaports. He goes back to a despatch of Sir* 
Rutherford Alcock, dated nearly five years ago, in which that gentleman 
describes the drunken sailors who went on shore day after day offering vio- 
lence to the Japanese. Now, though this is an outrage which is perpe- 
trated probably every day at Wapping, we have no desire to deny its 
heinousness. Nor can we justify that “showing contempt for the predu- 
dices of the natives” with which Lord Grey charges “our diplomatic 
agents,” their offence being that notwithstanding a prohibition against firing 
alace, some members 
of the body had gone to shoot within the prescribed limit.” But it is 
rather too much to make these things the ground for demanding that the 
very necessary stipulation of the treaty which places Englishmea in Japan 
under the jurisdiction of their own authorities should be given up. To 
rescind this part of the treaty and to give the Japanese the right of dealing 
as they please with drunken sailors and sporting Attachés, or with English 
travellers who, belonging to the base order of “merchants,”—a class of 
people, it seems, looked down upon in Japan—venture to passa Daimio 
on the road, would, according to Lord Grey, be a judicious polio. We 
think there will be few found to with him that the lives of English- 
men can be safely trusted in the hands of a people who, whatever their 
govd qualities, are as yet only half civilised, and are ruled by an aristocracy 
fall of the fiercest prejudices. Lord Grey speaks as if such agreements 
as to jurisdiction were unheard of; buthe must know that the practice of 
considering the native of one country as subject to the jurisdiction of an- 
other, so long as he is upon its soil, is confined to Christendom, and that 
even the great Empire of Turkey has for centuries maintained “ capitula- 
ith the chief European Powers. We have our own courts in 
the dominions of the Sultan and of his vassals, and it was certainly no 
invasion of another nation’s rights that we asked the same privilege in the 
nemly-entered monarchy of Japan. It is not by reserving the right to try 
our own offenders, but by omitting to fulfil the correlative duty, and failing 























| to punish them when they are guilty of an outrage, that the true injury 
* will 


be done to the peo:le of Japan. If Her Majesty’s Government maxe 
St known to the Consular authorities that all breaches of good faith with 
the natives, all insolent violations of their usages, must be severel: ited, 
we have no doubt that any misconduct of which the Tycvon or his sub- 
jects have to complain will before long cease. 

‘There is, however, one part of Lord Grey's speech which deserves seri- 
ous attention—that in which he condemns the alleged tendency of officials 
on the spot to resort to hostile operations against the people among whom. 
they live without the previous assent of the home Government, Though, 
no doubt, it is necessary that the authorities in these distant regions should 
have a discretion, and not be forced to wait for leave to act until the time 
for action is over, yet it cannot be denied that the country is always in 
danger of finding itself involved in war by some hot-tempered General or 
‘Admiral, Governor or Consul, and that to inculcate habits of forbearance 
on thisimportant class should be a duty never forgotten by the Govern- 
ment at home, If we sree so much forbearance aed Bbour 6 
ansiously to keep the peace of Europe merely to find ourselves provide 
swith ready-made wars by officials on the other gide of the globe, senely our 
self-denial bas been in vain, But this is an object which must be attained 
more by the good sense of the authorities both here and abroad than by 
any legal limitation of their power. No one will fail to agree with Lord 
Grey's views as to the great calamity of a war with Japan, but it will be 
better avoided by informing those on the spot that they must reform their 
habits and restrain their passions than by absolutely forbidding an Admiral 
to givethem protection. With good sense and good manners, the treaty 
‘as it stands will, we believe, work very well; with an insolent behaviour 
to the natives, no mere formal agreement, however favourable to Japan, 
could long keep the peace between the two nations. 





























Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
(Announcements for Subscribers are made free of charge.) 


BIRTHS. 
ALLAN—On the 7th May, at Penang, the wife of John Allan, Esq., of twins—a son and 


yughter. 
Janvie On the Ist July, at 18, Park Circus, Glasgen: the wite of Jolm Jarvie, Esq, 
of sou. 
‘Moxtzino—On the 19th May, at Shanghai, the wife of J. X. Monteiro, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 
ALLAN—On the 2st May, at Claremont Iouse, Penang, Harriett Scott, wife of John 
‘Allen, ¥sq. 
Baabroub—On the 25rd March, at Hakodadi, Jopnn, Fi 
Loren J. and Mrs. II. A. Bradford, aged three months 
Buras—On the 14th . P. Bryan, ag 
Cusins—At Snangh Cubving. pilot. 
Do Rotanto—Ou the 10th May, at Shaughal, Cypriano, the infaut son of C. Do 
ozario. 
Fartoa—On the 12th May, at Shanghai, Mfrs Faslor. 
Bosinson—On the 8th May, at Honque, Elisha Wood Robit.son, pilot, aged 46, 





Lonise, daughter of Mr, 
one week. 
yours, 




















Bar Sitvex.—The Daily News has the following :—“ There is still 
an almost entire absence of demand for silver for the East, and the market 
is vere flat, at 5s. 14d. per oz. for bars. Some of the mercantile letters 
from India state that the enormous supplies of silver which have been 





despatched from Europe for some years past are believed to have been to 


a large extent hoarded by the natives all over the country, part! 
want of confidence in the stability of the Goverament. “ths dhtontul 


feeling, however, seems to be gradually disappearing, and their material 
Position has been greatly improved by the European demand for cotton. 
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LOADING. 





At Lonpox.—For Kanagawa: Cymbeline, Macedon. For Kanagawa 
and Nagasaki: Julia, ‘Serlagapat im. For Nagasaki: Swanley. For 
Shanghai: Antipodes, Egmont,: Alexandrina. For Hong Kong and 


Canton: Annie Archbell, Oithona, Arab Steed. For Manila: Angela. 
For Singapore: Early Dawn, Alexandra, For Penang: Mangertom, 

At Liverroot.—For Shanghai: Alice, Queensberry, Bella. For 
Hong Kong: Prince Arthur. For Singapore: Wm. Dixon, Mount 
Vernon. For Batavia and Sourabaya: Oceaan. For Manila: ‘Iberica. 

At Gascow.—For the Cape, Singapore, and Hong Kong: Glengyle 
(str.). For Ba Samarang, and Sourabaya: County of Renfrew. 
For Singapore : Kate Carnie. For Shanghai: Gossamer. 














SPOKEN. 
Mancaner Lotuer (?), Newport to Hg. K., Apl. 19, in the S. of Sunda. 
Bristow, Hong Kong to Liverpool, April 20, in the Straits of Sunda. 
Grevcairn, Shanghai to London, April 23, 2 N., 107 E. 
Beawicksatax, Hong Kong to Liverpool, Apl. 25, in the Gasper Straits, 
Axw Feaatess, Manilla to Quesnstown, May 1,9 N., 110 £, 
Wurre Apper, London to Shanghai, May 3, 11 N., 113 E. 
AmsreRpaM, Batavia to Amsterdam, May 3, 24 N., 30 W. 
Romotino (barque), for Hong Kong, Feb. 20, 24'S., $2 W. 
NEDERLAND EN Orange, Amsterdam to Batavia, May 8, 25 S., 30 W. 
Scom1.anp, Penang to London, April 24, 29 S., 42 E. 
AacE Bueat (?), Shanghai to Liverpool, June 5, 14 N., 92 W. 
Vicrorta (barque), of Dundee, for Singapore, May 28, 12 S., 92 W. 
A Mecxenaune Suir, Shanghai to New York, June 15, lat. 35, lon. 73, 








VESSELS EXPECTED. 
(Exclusive of this day's advices.) 

From Jarax.—At Lonpon: Cissy, Millbrook, Meppel, Witness, 
Alexander, Ann Adamson, Abbotsford, and Anglo Indian At Liven- 
POOL: Marion, Forerunner, and Vampyre. At New York: Benefactor 
and Osborne, 

From Cuiwa.—At Lonpox: Ethel, Monarch, Belle, Ben Voirlich, 
St. Rajah, Neville, Netherby, Sarah Ralston, M. M. Peter, Wm- 
‘Thompson, Samuel, Sea Witch, Spirit of the North, Daybreak, Black 
Watch, Queen's Own, Ocean Queen, Theodore and Julie, Amelia, 
Thomas and Rebecca, Magnus, Josephine, Glaramara, Sappho, Charles 
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Davenport, Bahia, and Osborne House. At Lrverroot: Fort William, 
Advance, Simoda, Berwickshire, Joshua Bates, Wm. Dawson, Cornelia, 
Tnamhore, Aunt” Lizzie, Express, Isabella Hercus, Mayflower, Thomas 
Royden, Regina, Victory, Bertie, Helena, Glengairn, Bristow, Henriette 
Cornelis, Victoria, Montgomery, Bentinck, Macassar, !Berdinkha, Van- 

ard, and Ann Forster. At FaLmoori Divina and Panama. At 

RDEAUX: Johanna. At Hamaunc: Alt Mecklenburg, and Gravina, 
At New Yorn: Eva, Dorchester, Volunteer, Egean, Hermann, 

Haversham, Canton, Mecklenburg, St. Paul, Sophia, Mercara, 
and Luson. 

From Manita.—At Fatwouri: Maggie Lauder, Canaan. At 
Lrvgepoot : Aureliana, Teide, Burdoes y Habana No. 1, Concepcion, 
Bella, Trafalgar, Gallega, Lyolla and Cervantes (via Cadiz). At 
Cowgs: John Banfield. At Corx /for orders): Victoria Cross. At 
‘Sr. THomas (for orders): Whirlwind. At RorrerpamM: Zanibar. At 
New Yoax: Willy, Solo, Argonaut, Ocean Eagle, and Morning Star. 

From Sincaroaz.—At Lopon : Elisa Thornton, Oscar, Confiance, 
Eena, Courante, Najade, Athelstan, and Dunkeld. At Livea- 

















FREIGHTS AND CHARTERS. 

Bat little bas been done in chartering for coals to the Kast, as shi 
do not offer readily at existing quotations. In berth freights there is 
little or nothing stirring. According te advices received from the Bast 
by last mail, homeward freights were rather duller, except from Java 
and Manila, where tonnage is scarce and rates well maintained. On this 
ide, however, there are charters in the market from the rice ports, Maul- 
main and Java, at good figures. 

The rotations” for = and iron from the North are as fol- 
lows:—For Hong Kong: £87, and £1. 18s. For Shanghai: £47 
and £2 9s. For the Philippine Islands, Penay, or Zebu: £2 
(nominal). For Singapore: £28 and £1. 5s, For Penang: £24. 
‘These rates are from the Wear or Tyne, and Newport, Cardiff, or Swansea, 
respectively. 

‘The Admiralty have ordered the Oithona to be surveyed for the con- 
veyance of 444 bhds. porter and a few combustibles, from the River 
‘Thames to Hong Kong. 









rooL: Bella Gallega, C. Chisholm, and Victory. At Borpsavx: 
At New York: Caroline, 


Salares and Java. At Nantes: Suez, 
Rudolf, Hareburg, and Reynard. At Boston: 
Alexander. 
From Batavia.—At Loxpon: West. 
From Pznano.— At Lonpon: 
Schlosser, 
= 





At Facmoutu : Fredrika. 
Deronvale. 


Ceylon, Aristides, and 
sick. 


At FatmoutH: 





CASUALTIES. 


Perwampoco, June 15.—The Rocket (American barque), Freemas, 
from Boston to Batavia, came to anchor in the roadstead June 11; master 


‘According to advices received at Amsterdam July 2, the Partine Con- 
stance Eleonore, v. Haften, from thence to Japan, which hed put iato 
Manila with damage, had been condemned at that port and wold. 





Sete soe ee hae 
THE CAPE INDIA, AND CHINA AGENCY. : 

QBDERS for GOODS of all descriptions exeouted, and Shipped by the Overland Route or by Clipper Sailing Vessels. Consignments 

of Produce realised. The Goods are selected by parties who have had personal experience of the requirements of the markets at the 

CAPE COLONIES, INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 
TERMS :—One-half the estimated cost to be remitted with the order, and the balance on reccipt of Bill of Lading and Invoice, 
Commission, 23 per cent. on Orders over £50, and 5 per cent. on amounts under £50 
Orders and remittances should be addressed to the MANAGER. 

Office, 12, George-yard, Lombard-street, London, E.0. 
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BOYVEAU LAFFECTEUR’S ROB. 


The 


one authorised and adopted in France, Belgium, Austria and Russia. 


only 
"HIS Vegetable Syrup, prepared and guaranteed genuine by the signature of Dr. GIRAU- 


DEAU DE ST. GERVAIS, is very superior to the puri 
‘of all affections of the skin, scurf, scrufula, Ke., and sympton 
Which have resisted the effect of mercury or icdide of potash. 


is especially valuable in di 
is 12, RUE RICHER, PARIS. 





il. 
wich. Malta: Dr. Pirotti, Buge} 


lagr, 
Franjee Nesserwanjee aud Co. 








‘London: Jozeau, Hrnnay. New York: Yougera, Gaudelet, Milhau. 
M 1d Rolando, Esperanza. 
‘agupore : Bfartin and Littl 





ing syrups. It effects a radical cure, without mercury, 
arising from the acrid state of the htmours. The Rob 
‘The general entrepot 





Gibraltar: Patron and Danilo- 
Alexaudrin : Bellamore, Galette, Permnie, Bombay 
Batavia: L. Platon and Co. Macao: J.D. Freita, 





OBERT ADAMS, Contractor for, and 

Wholesale Manufacturer of, every description of Fire 
Arms and Appurtenances. Patentee of the Revolver and 
Breech-loading Gun. Frize Medal awarded for Improv- 
ments in Breech-loading Arms, Interaatioual Exhibition, 
1862 Merchants and ‘the trade supplied on the most 
Yoeral terma.—R. ADAMS, 76, King Wilam-street, Lon- 


VICHY. 
THE PROPERTY OF THE YREKCH 
GOVERNMENT. 


Natomat Mivenat Waren, 0 tovereign remedy! 
for diseases of the liver contracted in hot climates. 
@BAND-GRILLE or CELESTINS spsing. 
Sold in eases of 30 oF 50 pints. 
Panis, 22, Boutevanp MontMARtRE, 
Lonpon, 27, Manoaret-staret, REGENT-STRRET. 
Marsxitves, 9, aux Pal 




















stimulating qualities. 
and Mu 7 
ench., Royal Combination Pick 


PAYNE'S 
INDIAN CURRY POWDER, 
11 Botics a, Od., 8, Sd. and Ia. 62, enc. 
oth cg BE Bickle i bghly approx “ 


shag unequalled for its delicious flavour and 
te 
I be found unrivalled 








List oF conpiwEnts, &c., 
prepared by PAYNE and CO., nt the Belatec Bungalow 
Calcutta, 











Pindaree Chuinee 
Bengal Ciub, do. 

‘Green Mango, do. 
Cashmere, do... 7 
Lucknow (sweet), do, 


Gury Sauce 












Nepaul Pepper 
Gutva Jelly 
Brescrved Mf 
Do. Januuca G 
Do. Chinese G: 
Genuine Arrowroot, 








jars Ss. a 
5710. tis, 10s, 6d. euch. 


» CO, 
N, WINE MERCHANTS, 
AND IMPORTERS OF INDIAN ACIE: 





HARTERED MERCANTILE BANK 

of INDIA, LONDON, and CHINA. Incorporated 

by Royal Charter, Paid-up cupital £634,000. Heserve 
Fund, £260,000, 

The Bank negotiatesand collects billsard grants drafts, 

payable xt Bombuy, Ca‘cutta, Madras, Colombo, Kandy, 

apore, Galle, Penang, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yoko- 

haa, and Mauritius, issues letters of credit und circular 

notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

erms for which can be ascertaiued at the Head Oftice, in 

London. 








The Tank will effect the purchase of sale of Indian 
securities, undertakes the safe custody of sume, and the 
Feceipt of interest, dividends, pay, 
moneys, for romittauce through t 





sions, and other 
jauk or other 


The Bunk receives money on deposit,on which inte 
will he allowed according to the lei 
ticulars 4s to rutes can be as 








st 
th of time depusited, 
ined at the Head 








readnerdle-strect, Lon 


ce, % - 
Office hours 10 to3; Saturdays, 1010 





THE BANK OF HINDUSTAN, CHINA, 
and JAPAN (Limited). 


16, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Cupital, Two Millions, 


Baxxrrs. 
Bank of England, The Alliance Bank of London and 
Liverpeol. 


Branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Hong Kong, and 
‘Shanghae. 

Deposits recelved at 10 days’ notice, on the usunl terms, 
nnd for fixed periods, at rules subject to special agree: 
ment. 

Drafts 
Cana, &e, 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable through- 
out Europe, are also issued for tue convenience of 
travellers pet overlaud route. 


issued, and bills negotiated, payable in India, 







interest, or other moneys realised, and the 
ndian Government Loan Notes effected, so 
est may be paid in England, 

Esery other description of banking and agency busincat 
in connection with India, Chima, &e., conducted on the 
‘most favourable terms. 


J. OUSELEY, General Manager. 


THE FRIEND OF CHINA. 
HIS Paper is now published si Shanghai, 
‘and contuins full details of all the important Taiping 
moveruents; Mercantile and Shipping intelligence, Pole 














228, RuGENT-stREET, & 46, MORTIMER-STREKT,W, 
Qrrowine tux FoleTgcue tssrrre TION, 
Orders can ‘be forwar 
Pens tod et oF through the Agents 







al Information from the ports in Japan 
becriptions received at 18, George-yard, Lombard- 
atreet, London, See sunita 


Notice to Passengers. 
KELWAY'S ORIENTAL HOTEL, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

(Adjoining the Docks and Railway.) 

Hot and Colt Baths, and Moderate Charges, 
[HE Proprietor, having beon many years in 

‘the employ of the P. and O. Company, can give every 
information respecting the arrival and departare of the 
steamers. 

R_KELWAY. Proprietor. 
E-OPENING OF THE 

QUEEN’S FAMILY HOTEL, 

71, QUEEN'S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 
‘Under & new and influential direction and patronage. 


Paorarerons: 

JOHN BENWICK BABRAS anv D. MUNOZ. 
'HIS Establishment will RE-OPEN on the 
4th July, and will offer to Families and Single Gentle- 
men the advantages of a spacious and well appointed 
Mansion in the most salubrious part of London, within 
immediate reach of all communication by Bailway, Omni- 
bus, and Gab. ‘Terms moderate, according to require 

menta, 








Yourion Lanauages Sroxes. 
A Professed Cook kept. 
THE MOHEY MARKET BEVIEW 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE HIGHEST 
ASS, 


EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO THE DISCDISION OF 
COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL TorICA, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Singe Paper... .. 6d. Yearly... .. 21 6 
BY ost. 





Single Paper 

#42 Pont-ollic 
RICK WILL 
‘Hill, Loadon, 


STRALIA sad NEW ZEALAND— 
‘The most relinhle intelligence fro:a these colonies. 
ir given in the AUSTRALIAN and NEW ZRALAND 
GAEETTE, published erery Satunlay, price 6d., free by 


Post. | ondon; F. ALGAR, 11, Clement’s-lane, City. 


HE CANADIAN NEWS and BRITISH 
COLUMBIAN INTELLIGENCER gives the latest 


ww £1 108 
Ie to FREDE- 
in-laue, Com- 





















intelligence from all parts of Canada and the new Gold 
0 Original Correspondence from Canada, Be 
free, Sd. 








F 
Price pos 


THE LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS. 
Summary of European and American news 
for the above places on departure of the malls on 
lta, Aad and 9th, Price ls. 3d, Export Supple- 
men, 
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—e 
DOCKS. 
PORT OF AMOY, CHINA. 


GENTS and Commanders are informed 
that the Dock Company’s Establishmen's at the 
above Port afford every facility for REPAIRING, SPAR- 
RING, and RE-FITTING VESSELS of all sites, and for 
LEANSING and PAINTING Iron Ships, at moderate 


"Their large Granite Dock, 286 feet long on the blocka 
with 19 tol foct water in the entrance ut spring tides 
and fitted with Caissoon Gate and Steam Pumps, is in 
complete working order, and is well supplied with every 
description of materials. 

EUROPEAN FOREMEN superintend the work in all 
depariments. 
‘Amoy, Ist se 1886 








MESSRS. RAND AND BECKLEY 
(SUcORSSORS TO LAURIE, BEDFORD, AKD BAND) 
BADDLERS AND HARNESS MANUFACTURERS, 
INVENTORS OF THE PATENT ELASTIC SADDLE. 


MESSRS. R & B. have a large assortment of well-seasoned Saddlery and Jarness 
‘suitable for Indin and the Colanies, always o1 ; 


297, OXFORD 8TRERT, " FONDON (oppposite Stratford Pl 


TO RESIDENTS IN CHINA AND INDIA. 
JACKSON & PAINE, 


(EIGHTEEN YBARS WITH COLLARD AND COLLARD) 
PATENT PIANOFORTE MAKERS. 


PIANOFORT2S, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS EXPRESSLY 
FOR EXPORTATION. 


13, STORE-STREET, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, W. 


FACTORY, LITTLE STORE-STRELT. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION 


| ee 22. DINNER SERVIC 
P RVICES. 


COY WINES, 3s, 6d. per dozen ; CUT QUART DECANTERS, 7s. 6d. per pair 
Regimental Messes supplied at the lowest possible prices. Engravings free by post 
INDIAN LAMPS ON AN IMPROVED PRINCIPLE. 
MAKERS OF THE 


PATENT ENAMEL GREAT CLOCK DIALS AT THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
BY APPOINTMENT TO HEB MAJESTY. ESTABLISHED 109 YEARS, 


453, STRAND, CHARING-CROSS; ann 5 any 6, DUNCANNON-STREET, Ansornina. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY, 


AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. 
RIMMEL'S VIOLET WATER for the Toilet, in logan Paria bottle, te, 6d, 
RIMMEL'S TOILE! VINEGAR, of worldwide celebrity, In, 98 64., and 
The ALEXANDIA, PRINCE OF WALES aad HOVAL BRIDAL, BOUQUET, 
24. Od. per baile, or the three in an elegant bex, with photographs of the illustrious 


pai 
RIMMEL'S PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP, warranted to contain SOper cent of 


















































IPPER AND COMPANY 
erate OF PATENT GAL- 
VANISED TRON, in Sheets, Tiles, Iron 2, Boots, 
Sheds, Cisteras 
‘WOuKS wT “siauiNGHaW "AND B TONDOR. 
Orrices: 614, MOORGATE STREET, LONDO! 
Merchants’ orders executed with despatch 


COWASJEE DINSHAW, 

Close to the Tanding Place ot 
XUROPEAN, CHINA, AND INDIAN WORK. 
Wren BEER, CHAMPAGNE, and 

SEIRITS of the best quality, Bombay-made Boda 
Water and Lemonade. Perfumery, Confectionery, Oil- 
Stores, and Sots of every description. Sola 


Be, 
INT, A ‘ADEN. 
THE “LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS™ ON SALE 























[JMBBELLAS and SUNSHADES suit- 
able for all Foreign Markets and the Colonies 
tied to Shippere’on the most favourable terms by 
JOHN WORLAND and SONS, Wholesale Manafacturert 
50, Eastcheap, London-bri 8 jughas 
Steel Frames, Canes, Fittings and all inde of 
orthe Trade. Oiled and japanned silks and cambi 


Bottled Ales and Wines, &c. 














Glycerine — the best Sony yroduced for the Skin—Is,, extra scented 28, S6NO BUYERS for the BEST 
mitt ALEXANDRA REAR . a BRANDS, unless RE-PACKED,” in conse. 
it glossy, without reanltg itt Price 1s rent Fommtde, for xing the Hats as quence of repeated BREAKAGE.—Melbourne Journal 

AL DENTIFRICES or the TEETH, iin 








af Commerce, Nor. 18. Heating and. Breakage entirely 
prevented, and 15 ger cent. enrol in. Freisutof Cases 7 
‘using SEYMER'S BOTTLE PACKINGS AND COOLERS, 

Pie Te, per dor. Bottlers contracting for large 
quantita effect 0 eat & saving jn labour, Be that 

they can aupply them at one-fourth leas in price to Ship- 
pers, who wit End it most profitable to order their goods 
to beso packed infatare fn us by all the lading Lon 
don houce—T. WHITEHEAD, 87, Eastcuxar, E.C. 
Sole Manufacturer, 


RIMMEL'S PERFUME FOUNTAI fused int the Princess of Wales’ Brid 
Boudoir, an legant adjunct to the ‘Drawing Room, Ball Boom, Dinner Table, & 
Price from £1 10s. Lent on Hire for Bazaars and Parties. 

apt TURKISH SCENTED CHARM, 8 pretty ornament for the Watch Chain, price 

a fant by goat for 13 stampa, M real gold, envmelled, at 

a uELS PERFUME APORIZER, ‘fer, Purifying god Perfamning ‘the air in 
Apartments, Ball Rooms, Clubs, Theatres, Sc. Price, from 6s. 


96, Strand, and 24, Cornhill, London; and 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 
Sold by all Perfumery Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


8. NYE AND CO0,'S 


PATENT MACHINES, 


ODE serious sizes, for MINCING MEAT, VEGETABLES, 
‘ke,, ke,, for making Sausages, Mince Meat, Potted Meats, and various 
Dishes. Price £1. Is, £1, 10s., £2. 28., £3. 3s., £5, 66., and £7, 74. 
“It is extremely clever."—Times. 
A small MINCER or MASTICATOR, to assist dij 
ane, NET site fr invalids aad for persons 
nee 


IMPROVED MILIS for COFFEE, PEPPER, SPICE, MALT, Be. the 
best and most convenient made. Price 6s., 8s., 15s., aud 208. 
‘the bent and moet convenient Nil fa wee” emily Herald, 
ROTARY KNIVE.CLEANING MACHINES of SUPEMIOR QUALITY 
from £2 und upwards. 


79, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON. 


GELLE FRERES’ PE MERY 

















De. Curtinon Marriage, Nervous Debilty tana 
ke, with Liar Post fres 
13 sealed en 
N ANHOOD: the CAUSE od CURE of 
PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, with plein 
directions for perfect restoration to bealth and) vigouts 
being a Medienl Essay on the treatment of Nervous and 
Generative Debility, Impotency, and those peculiar dis- 
qualifications to marriege which gcigiatta fa. ya tn youthful 
he cure of Infections Diseases with. 
id their Prevention by the Autbor's Pre- 











out Merca 
seription o ‘iis Infalible Lotion, the result of Twenty, 

e. Years” successful practice. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 
15° albermarle street, Piccadilly, London. 






tion. Price 21. 10s. 
h decayed teeth.— The 





‘Revisws or Tas Woux. 

“We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no 
member of socicty by whom the book will net be found 
aeul—whether euch prgon Rol the relation of «Parent, 
Preceptor,or Cle .—Sun, Evening 

“-Curut on Manhood sheuld bo fn the baie of young , 

1d old. It is un ably-written medical treatise on diseases 
Oferror and effects of climate.”—Sunday ‘Times, Mare 
28, 1856. 

“Dr. Curtis hes conferred a great boon hy publish 
this little work, in which is ewibed the, ph age those 
diseases which’ produce decline in youth, or more fre- 



































mmr Estasuisnes HE house of GELLE AINE and CO, eele-) Stax Woaxe | #uglyPrenatureoldage"—Dully legraph, March 37, 
$5, RUE DES VIEUX brated for the aaperiority of ite Perfamery, addrestea sents India Vou Lite, Lol Baz Cal. 
AUGUSTINS, 35, Heed to te fatioaile worl as mach for its essentially az spite Ashesman slic: Metre ssnnam, Queen rad, 
ti tions ts 
a PARIS. dfeate thd detinged perfamens” PTO OFM eeviux suR SEINE | Hipcance, Bombay s Times oles, Malt, prea halre 
ca! ae dolar ot due rapes, Patient in Todia and {re Colonies 
Siig meena 
eof £1, end medicines 
‘Ist Class DEPOT: Ist Css. g secrecy and de Consultations daily frum 10 to 3 
H. BREULE, = its:—J. Allen, 20, Ded riewirysie ‘Paters 
cae | fan, 39, Cornhill, London; and the book- 
98, RUE DE VHO- a town and country. 
PITAL, 
Lo Ae oe R ES as 0900 BRUXELLES. ‘Meaal. OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Ensorwenr oF 
Ks : Tease MARK, ah we When the blood is pare, its cirealation per- 
Commission, Articles specially Recommended. Exportation. | (i, Wake thet eet wer th Coonan teen gees 
REQUNERATEUR, a superior pomade, UALT PROPHIYLATIC to remove freckles and improve SS dade ana acldan ey ey an be eae 
EAU DALDION fc he Tae, nrance of tine jeatty recommended to all persone suffering from discr- 
UNA BOSE totipotder. COLD CREAM AU LOTUS DE LYBLE, to toften and | Seay {eonantendel al persons anfeing from dist- 





CUCU REN SOAP for ‘softening the s! refresh the skin. 
‘VIOLEL SSSENCE and VIOLET WATER for the hand. NIGRITINE VEGETALE, an incomparable dye for the 


CONGENTEATED EAU DE COLOGNE fr the tit, | DAY MMA Dea Bot Hatag thew 
SPECIAL PERFUMERY WITH A BASIS OF GLYCERINE 


ar, TOOTH-PAsTZ, Pommapg, CReaM FOR THE CoMPLEXION, EAU DE TOILETTE. 
To 5 ‘oriained of all the principal Perfumers and Hairdressers in Furope and other parts of the world, 





pains, Ley. correct acuity and beartbura, dispel ack 
jeadache, quicken the action of the liver, ard act as al- 
teratives ‘and gentle aperients ‘The weak and delicate 
may take them without far, Holloway’ Pils are emi 
neatly serviceable to invalids [e constitution, as 

Toe the scien ef every organ to Hf nalorl 
shar ‘and universally exercise a calming and sedative 

luence. 
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MAPPIN, 


— 


WEBB, 


AND CO’S 


LONDON WAREHOUSES contain the largest and best selected STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER 


PLATE and CUTLERY in England. 
77 AND 78, OXFORD-SrREET, West END, 


71 axp 72, CoRNHILL, Ctr. 
IVORY-HANDLE TABLE KNIVES 





SILVER-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 























WARRANTED. 
Biades secured to Handles. | pay | Cheese | 
‘Best Quality only. Kanes, | Knives. ' Carvers. 
iad EELS a 
34 In. ivory, 
menbapeires W8l ott] £5 
white 15 0] 12 6] 6 0 
strong 200) 15 0] 70 12 
ees 250, wo] 90 
4in. fall strength ... 2) seo! 96 0] 10 6 
Bound handle siverferraes,<-| 42 9 | 30 9| 18 0 
Electro-plated handles, any patin.| 96 0| 92 0] 8 6 


Smaller quantities can be had at the abore rate of prices 
Thich are the same as at the manufactory, Royal Cutlery 


Works, Sheffield. 


Side Dishes from £8 10s., £9, £10, £12, 
to £25 per set of Four. 








ly Hi talogwes forwarded fres to Indis, China, 
Coslly Iilustrated Cat guts r free to 


Fiddle | Thread | King’s | Liy 
Pattern.| Pattern | Pattern.) Pattern. 


12 ‘Table Forks 
12 Table Spoons 
13 Dessert Forks 


‘Dessert Spoons... 


12 Tea Spoons. 











Warehouses—“77 & 78” Oxford-street, and 71 & 72, Cornhill, City. Manufactory —The Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 





OVERLAND ROUTE. 
YOMMUNICATION by 
STEAM to INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
&e, ria EGYPT.—The PENINSULAR 
and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY book Passengers and receive Cargo and 
Pareela at their London Ofices for Gibraltar, Malta, Faypt. 
‘Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, the Straits, and Chins, 
‘their steamers, leaving Southampton on the 4th and 204 
of every month. For Gibraltar Malta, Egypt, Aden, and 
Bombay by thove of the 12th and 27th of each month ; 
and for Mauritius, Reunion, King George's Sound, Mel 
bourne, and Sydney, by the steamers leaving Southampton 
ou the 30th of every month. 
For further particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 
193, Leadeahall-street, Loudon, E.C., or Oriental-place, 
Southampton. 








NDIA and CHINA.—New 
Overland Steam Communication, 
French Muil Steam Ships. 

SERVICES MARITIMES DES 

‘MESSAGERIES TMPERIALES, 
‘On the 19th of every month a YRENCH MAIL, 
STEAMER will be despatched from Marseilles, at 
Sp. for ALEXANDRIA, corresponding with another 
teamér from Suez to India and Chma.  Puasengers 
will be booked and vargo received for convevance to 
the followiny ports :—Messins, Alexaniria, Ader, Point 
de Galle (Ceylon), Pondicherry, M:dres, Calcutta 





Bingapore, Saigon, and He Kong. In addition to the 
foregoing, the November steamer will receive passengers 
5G peeoerline 
Freight, eras mnfortaation, apply to 
B.W. and H Hones, 4 ee 


oorgate-street, London, G. 

HL Fizrcnen and Co., 11, Covent-garden, Liverpool ; and 

at No, 28, Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris; 7, Place 

des Terrenux, Lyons; 1, Place Royale,” Marseilles; $6, 
yaai de Bavelan, Bordeaux; or to Mesers. Swirm and 
1., Rotterdam. 








ORIENTAL, AUSTRALIAN, AND GENERAL STEAM 
AGENCY, AND GLOBE PARCEL EXPRESS. 


ARCELS, PACKAGES, and 
MERCHANDISE forwarded, and 
PASSAGES enguged to all parts of the 
world. Baggage collected and shipped. 


insurances effected, ke. 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, CEYLON, and ADEN—Orer- 
Yaad, 4th and 90th of every month. 
BOMBAY and ADEN—Overland, 22th and27th. 
CHINA, SINGAPORE, and EASTERN SEAS—Over- 
land, th‘ard 20th. 
“AUSTRALIA and MAURITIUS—Overland, 20th. 
UNDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA—Vin Cape of 
Good Hope, Clipver Ships, weekly. 
Prospectuses, with through rate to 500 places, free on 
appheation. 
G. W. WHEATLEY and Co. (Inte Waghorn), 160, Lea- 
denhall-street, E.C.; Cnapiin’s Regeat-cireus W. 
aud 23, Regant-street, 8.0 





INDIA AND CHINA. ‘4 
ROBERTSON and CO. will de- 

spatch the following first-class VESSELS 
to, their respective destinations. | They are 


well adapted for their several trades, and are 
confidently recommended to their friends :— 











Destination. Ships. |Docks.{ To Sail. 
H. Kong & W |Annie Arch. 

ong & Whampoa)Anvie Arch-| Tae 

4 ith des. 

Naar With dea, 

Ma Lb] With des. 

Manila | To follow. 

Penang | With des. 

Singapore Wish des. 





Apply at 5, Newman’s-court, Cornhill, Tondon; or York. 
chambers, 55, King-street, Manchester. 


FoR COLOMBO jdirect, the 
ib cesar eter ECLIPSE, A 











twelve years; JOSIAH FARRIS, Cor 
‘mander; now loading in the St. Catharin 

Docks. 
For Freight or P 


apply to Svaat and Sutrsox, 
9, Clenent’s-lane, Lomi 


rd-strect. 


(COLOMBO, CEYLON, Direct (has 
all her dead weight on bowrd, and only 
room for light measurement goods), will sail 
on Monduy, the llth, the magnificent 
China Clipper WYNAUD, Al for thirteen yeara; rexister 
521 tons; CHARLES P. JONES, Command ding. 
in the West India Docks. “This splend d vessel hns a vs 
lofty eabin, with accommodationsof the most superior kin’ 
for the romfurt and convenience of passengers. 
For Passage apply to W. H. Trmpart, (4, Clement's 
lane, Lombard-street ; and for Freigh* or Passuge apply 
to W. A. Winxxzr, 23, Bircbin-lane, Cornhill, E.C. 


To Follow the “ Eclipre.”” 
With despatch. 


j FFOR COLOMBO direct, the fast- 
ib sailing regular trader CORSAIR'S 























BRIDE, A] thirteen years, avd continued in 

1863 Ai four years ; newly coppered; 343, 
r; T. BROWN, Commander; now load- 

t India Docks. ' This fine vessel is recom- 
neaied to shippers asa id safe conveyance for fine 
goods. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Suanr and Srarsox, 
9, Clement's-lane, lambardcstreet, London, EC, 

Mate’s receipts will be required before signing bills of 
Jading for water-borne goods. 


Regular Line of Pucket Ship. 
UR HONG KONG and WHAM. 
POA, the well-known clipper ship 
OITHONA, A 1 thirteen yenrs : 766 tons rezis- 
ter; WILLIAM HOLMES, Commander; 
lying in the West Indi Docks. ‘This ship hae a tull poor, 
with superior accommodation for passengers. 
Yor Freight or Passnge apply to Puiuulres, Saw, and 
































Bb po LIVERPOOL for CHINA. 














To 

Ships. Tons} Class. Destination, | Sail. 
Princo Arthur] (47 /1 12 pra [Hong Kong &| Wick 
Whampoa ...| des. 


Bella... 





449 | A118 yre|Shangha 
920 JA1 9 Bata Son- 
eee ee 


‘For terms of Freight or Passage apply to McDiauscio 
sod GasznontaiDs, Liverpoot 87 


HINA and SINGAPORE.— 


The following splendid first-class Cli 
‘per Ships will be despatched as under:— 























Last Ship- 
Port, ships. [Docke| ping Day. 
‘Shanghai |Antij E.LD.} July 12. 
Sanghel eat “BED. | Jule 30° 
Singapore Early Dawn 7b 1D.) With des, 
For Freight or Passage, apply to Kruttex, Mantix, and 
Ge, 38 Nichsur ane Gapber ae 





With Immediate Despatch. 


Lowtnax, 2, Royal Exchange-buildings, E.C. 
IRECT for HONG KONG and 
{ WHAMPOA, the splendid new clipper 

ship mt yeni won 634 ond 

aster; It. ¥. 

lonting inthe East india’ Docks. “This Beautiful vessel, 
built in 18¢3 by Messrs. W. Pile Hay and Co., from her 
fine lines and great apeed is confidently recommended to 


shippers reqairin 
‘or Frei ‘assuge apply to Devitt and Moore, 
®, Billiter-street; or to GeLtatLy, HaNxes, and Se 


wri, 97, Leadentall-strect, B.C. 
well-known clipper ship YULTA, A, 477 toms 








lespat 














a OTICE to SHIPPERS to 
Eb as D. FORMAN, Commander, will re- 


YOKOMAMA and NAGASAKI.—The 
ceive goods in the St. Knihurine Jocks all to-morrow. 

















For Fr ve apply to PHILLIPRS, SEAN, and 
Lown Qs e-buildi 
With Quick Despatch. 
: FOR YOKOHAMa AND KANa- 
x GAWA, the splendid new clipper 








5496 tous 
s a WILLIAM SUMMERFIELD, Com. 
mander; lying in the St. Katharine Docks. This beautifal 
ship has just completed her firet voyage from Japan. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Priniires, SHAW, and 
Lowznna, 2, Royal Exclange-buildings, E.C. 


MACEDON,’ A 1 thirteen vear 
rn 








‘To sail on the 1st August. 
OR SHANGHAI, the splendid 
new Aberdeen clpper ALEXANDRINA, 
‘AA, 670 tons: ; JOHN BLACKLOCR, 
Commander; lying in the West India Docks. 
This Veaunfal ship was built expresaly for the China 
trade, and bas superior accommodation for 
For Freight or Passage apply to PaiLtirrs, SAW, and 
Lownurs, 2, Royal Exchange. buildings, E.C. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CHINA, INDIA, 
AND JAPAN (LIMITED.) 


Carrrax, 22,000,000. 
Heap Ornce: 8, Walbrook. 


Dracron: 
Richard C. Coles, ¥sq. (Coles, Brown, and Co,), London. 
Wa Cotton Curtis, Hag. (Robart, Lubbock, ‘and Co.), 
. 


Ut Cal, French, Chairman of the Bombay and Baroda 


way. 

dng Levick, Eaqy Diector of the Credit Mobiier 
Cimitov). 

A. Morrison, Faq., Director of the Bank of Otago, 

2B. Barclny Reynolds (Reynolds, Manu, and Co.), London 




















‘and Live 
Peter Rolt, kaa. (Peter Rolt and Ca.), London. 
Hon. Fredk. Stuart Wortley, late Member of the Elgin 
Erabassy to China, 
J. Meckril Smith, Faq, (Mackrill, Smith, and Co.) 35 
Old Broad-street, London, and Shanghai. 
Branches will shortly be opened in Shanghai, Hong 
Konz, Calcutta, and Bombay. 





Depouts rectived at current rates at ten days’ notice 
of withdrawal, and for longer periods at fixed rates, 
HENRY TURNER, 
General Manager. 


CHINA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Subscribed Capital, 2,000,000 taels, in 400 Shares of 
8,000 tacls cach. 


‘Paid up Capital, 200,000 taels. 


‘Dimgctons. 
‘H. H. Wiggins, Esq. Manager Commercial Bank of India, 
Chairman. 
F. B. Johuson, Eeq. (Mestre. Johnson and Co.), 
H. D. Stewart, Esq. (Messrs. Muruer and Co), 
¥, Porter, Faq. (Ses-ra. Gibb, Livingsion, and Co), 
4. Thorne, Esq. Messrs. Thorne Brothers and Co,). 














David Reid, Esq. 


Agencies are about to be established at the several 
ports in China and Japan, 


L. JOSEPHS, 


“CHINA MAIL” OFFICE. 
PUBLISHED at this Office, No. 2, WYND- 
HAM-STREET (back of the Club) :— 
1—THE EVENING MAIL, 
Every Dar. 

Paicy,—$ dols. per month. : 

‘Texas oF ADVERTISING.— First insertion, Tm lines. 
and under, 1 dol.; each additional line, lu cents. Subsee 
C"Ruttion Notte creeped for wich ony Ove Charge 
auction 
jewel waa ea One Oksees 


2—THE CHINA MAIL, 
Once a Werk. 
(On Thursday Night). 
Pascr—16 dels. per sonum;, Single Copies 44 cente, 
‘ADVERTISING —Hirst insertion, hve lines, I-dul. ; each 
additional Lue, 20 ceuts, Subsequent insertions, 60 coats 
and 10 cents, 
8.—THE OVERLAND MAIL, 
Onck 4 Foarxionr. 
(The Morning of the Mall's despatch.) 
Putce—To Subscribers to the Weekly iswe, 8dols.; 
to Non-subscritiers, 12 dols. Single copies, 50 cents, 
ADVERTIS ie same as in the Weekly. All 
“Notices of Firms” appearing in the Weekly will be in- 
serted in the Overland, and charged for, unless otherwise 
ordered. ACSHORTREDE & CO. 
Hong Kong, Jan. 1, 1864, 


























Printed for the Fropriciors by Wooprat snd KINDER 
Milford-lane, Strand, W.C,, and published by Jonw 
Exuison, at'the Ortice of the “ LONDON AND CHINA 
TeLxoearE,” 19, George-yurd, Lombard atrect, E.C., 














in the ish of St, Bumunu the Kiny —Thuraday, 
July 7, 1804 oe 


